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Unemployment, a Challenge 


to Education 


JOHN T. SHUMAN 
Department of Industrial Education, Williamsport, Pa. 


Conservative estimates place the present 
number of unemployed in this country at five 
to seven millions of people. Since the unem- 
ployed possess widely different characteristics, 
it is desirable to group them into three classes: 
Class 1—Those who have never worked and 
will not work, and those who are physically 
unable to work. Class 2—The unstable or 
nomadic worker who seeks casual or only tem- 
porary employment. Class 3—Those who 
want continuous employment, but who lack the 
opportunity to work; who are living useful 
normal lives; who are raising families and pur- 
chasing homes; who are essential to business 
and industry in normal times. It is with this 
group that we are principally concerned. 

The causes for unemployment are many and 
varied. Technological changes, loss of foreign 
markets, overproduction, and far too fre- 
quently the personal shortcomings of the 
worker himself are only a few of the many dif- 
ferent causes of unemployment. All these con- 
ditions, indications of the present situation, 
began to manifest themselves as early as 1928. 
In the past, however, industry has concerned 
itself very little with the unemployed man, and 
education has assumed an attitude of “laissez 
faire.” 

Education today more than ever before must 
address itself to the problems inherent in social 
and economic change. During the last half 
decade unemployment has become an important 
symptom of such change, and, when the drama 
of the present situation is dissipated, when the 
present emergency relief and stabilization com- 
mittees are forgotten, the problem of unem- 
ployment and vocational readjustment will still 
be with us. But, you ask, what has education 
to do with this situation ? 

According to all available information the 
unemployed represent largely an untrained and 
uneducated group. A study made of 1120 un- 
employed men of the city of Williamsport re- 


veals the following figures: 


Educational Attainments of 1120 Men Registered as 
Unemployed Between November | and December 
20, 1931, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


School Grade Number of Per Cent of 
Completed Men Total 
Never 
attended school 18 1.6 
3 43 3.8 
4 64 5.7 
5 35 3.1 
6 237 2i3 
% 114 10.1 
8 320 29.0 
9 115 10.2 
10 50 4.4 
11 43 3.8 
12 63 5.6 
13 6 6 
14 12 1.0 
Totals 1120 100.0 


These figures show that about 74 per cent 
of the unemployed registered have never gone 
beyond the eighth grade; that 18 per cent have 
attended high school, but never graduated, and 
that approximately 7 per cent have ‘graduated 
or have gone beyond the twelfth grade. Such 
a situation not only emphasizes the need of 
education for success in all fields of activity, 
but it emphasizes the need for education that 
reaches the man who does the manual work of 
the world, or the boy who will some day do it. 
In view of these observations it is almost un- 
necessary to add that only a very small per- 
centage of the unemployed group has ever had 
vocational guidance or vocational education of 
any kind. It is well to remember at this point 
that these one-time taxpaying citizens were 
the pupils of yesterday who, for one reason or 
another, left our schools, and that a large pro- 
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portion of any antagonism that now exists be- 
tween taxpaying groups and the public schools 
can reasonably be laid at the doorstep of the 
public school. 

Unemployment presents problems in adult 
education because it affects men and women 
who are already located or trained in some 
branch of industry, practically all of them 
mature persons of all ages. Somewhere in the 
very midst of things they must stop and make 
a readjustment and a new vocational begin- 
ning. This is neither theory nor opinion, but 
an existent condition. Likewise, another 
problem of displacement and training is found 
in the movement of workers from one industry 
to another. A competent economist has esti- 
mated that the time lost by employees in such 
transitions is greater than all the time lost 
from strikes and lockouts. In both cases we 
are confronted essentially with a problem of 
vocational education and guidance after ma- 
turity or secondary school age, and as educators 
we must face it far more seriously than we 
have. 

Are the facilities available to initiate such 
work in vocational rehabilitation as would help 
these displaced workers? There is now in 
operation in this country a competent and im- 
mense machine with years of experience back 
of it, strategically organized for action. Dur- 
ing the year ending June, 1929, the national 
government, the states, and the communities 
expended about $27,000,000 for vocational 
education; and in 19380, 620,000 pupils were 
enrolled in federally aided trade and industrial 
schools. Also, in the last fifteen years ap- 
proximately 25,000 teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators of vocational education have 
been trained in the country. These people have 
had to analyze local situations and conditions 
in order to ascertain what programs to present 
in the administration of vocational education 
in their communities. Since this personnel is 
especially trained in such work, it would seem 
that a greater degree of consciousness of re- 
sponsibility on their part would help ma- 
terially in reaching some solution to this prob- 
lem and answering this challenge. 

It must be recognized, however, that definite 
programs to meet this problem must neces- 
sarily be confined to the larger and wealthier 
communities. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the public school for unem- 
ployed men in Williamsport attracts men from 
a radius of twenty-five miles, and in this way 
many of the smaller and outlying communities 
can be helped. 

Thus, if the problem is once adequately 
defined and determined, the readjustment and 
reeducation of the unemployed worker can 
easily become one of the normal and integral 
functions of organized vocational education, 
and the existing educational machinery can be 
of material use in at least a part solution of 


the problem. It is imperative, though, that it 
be understood that organized vocational educa- 
tion can never solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment, but it can and should make continuously 
available to all adults a working knowledge 
of the various phases of business and industry 
as carried on in their communities and then 
assist them in their ultimate vocational and 
even social readjustments. 

The man or woman who cannot find work and 
who wants to work is suffering from a disease 
which will destroy him morally, socially, and 
economically, and consequently his value to 
society, just as surely as a malignant disease 
will destroy his body. Society must somehow 
return a reasonable number of these people to 
a payroll. Hence organized education with its 
trained personnel is confronted with a problem 
with which it is well fitted to cope, and the 
initiation and adequate execution of such a 
service are in many ways vital to the future 
welfare of our communities and our taxpaying 
citizenry. 

No one presents a more pitiable or more de- 
serving case than the unemployed man of fifty 
who cannot understand why he should be laid 
off in spite of a good work record: 


Mr. Green, who managed to complete the 
eighth grade and has spent most of his life 
as a machine operator, is fifty-one years old. 
He is still healthy and capable of doing a 
good day’s work. By dint of much hard 
work and consequent saving he has been able 
to buy a small home on which he pays taxes 
amounting to ninety-eight dollars a year. 
The personnel of the local industrial voca- 
tional school decided that the fundamental 
reason for his being unemployed was a lack 
of flexibility; he could operate only one ma- 
chine and of course another man who could 
operate several machines supplanted him 
during a period of economic retrenchment. 
Mr. Green has been trained in the public 
evening school for unemployed men to oper- 
ate both a lathe and a milling machine, con- 
sequently he is again on the company’s pay- 
roll, the length of his working life has been 
increased by several years, he pays his taxes 
instead of watching them become delinquent, 
and he is a more efficient employee. 

Mr. Fox who is forty-six years old, is 
married and has one child still dependent. 
He had managed to save during the course 
of his working life two thousand dollars. 
He was still considered a good workman 
even though he found it increasingly difficult 
to maintain the production expected of him. 
Mr. Fox was worried because of this ap- 
parent slowing up of his manipulative speed 
and this in turn only accentuated his nervous- 
ness. During a short period of unemploy- 
ment he was persuaded to enter the evening 
school class in order to increase further his 
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skill and knowledge of his trade. This he 
did and what he has lost in speed he makes 
up many times over in flexibility and skill. 
Such an educational procedure has definitely 
lengthened his working life and delayed by 
many more years the period of old-age de- 
pendency that is the lot of most wage earn- 
ers. Further, this should certainly tend to 
keep his son who is now in junior high school 
in school until he has completed the twelfth 
grade. 


The two preceding examples illustrate some- 
what inadequately why our unemployed work- 
ers have little to look forward to in life unless 
some organized agency as the schools definitely 
and concretely assists them to make vocational 
readjustments. A very definite educational 
procedure is necessary if this stable and settled 
group of industrial and even clerical workers 
is to maintain its position and standard of 
living in our communities. Assistance of this 
kind reaches both the young and the old tax- 
payer and, more frequently than is supposed, 
the potential taxpayer and citizen we couldn’t 
keep in school. Youth under twenty-one con- 
stitutes twenty-six per cent of the total en- 
rolment of the unemployment rehabilitation 
school, and young men and women from twenty- 
one to twenty-five inclusive constitute twenty 
per cent of the enrolment in this school. In 
many respects these younger people demand 
just as much of our concern, thought, and ef- 
fort as do the older unemployed persons. Here 
are two typical cases of young men who came 
to the unemployment rehabilitation school for 
help: 


Charles Smith, twenty-one years old, re- 
turned to Williamsport two years ago after 
serving an enlistment in the United 
States Army. He had completed the ninth 
grade in school. In spite of his six feet of 
height, his almost perfect physique, good 
appearance, reliability, and intelligence, he 
has found only several months work as a 
casual laborer during the last two years, 
simply because he could do nothing else and 
competition was keenest in the ranks of labor. 
For several months he attended evening 
school four evenings a week studying both 
the theory and practice of a phase of in- 
dustry. Now, for the first time in his life, 
he has steady work, he is earning a higher 
wage than he could earn as a laborer, he is 
married, and is living a normal, happy life. 

Business conditions have prevented Paul 
Livingston’s return to the university where 
he has spent one year, but thus far he has 
received practically no training that will 
help him locate a job in competition with 
others in the community in which he must 
live. Paul is twenty, and over a period of 
several months he has received in the pub- 
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lic evening school a practical course in fac- 
tory methods and administration. One com- 
pany is now awaiting a first opportunity to 
hire this boy. 


We cannot leave out of the picture the man 
who comes to the school district for help and 
in spite of everything cannot get on a pay- 
roll within a reasonable length of time: 


Mr. Deibert is forty-two years old, married, 
and has two children. For the last ten years 
he has worked as a clerk for a railroad com- 
pany, and for the last four months he has 
been attending the unemployment re- 
habilitation school. Thus far he has been 
unable to locate with another company, but 
his morale has been sustained; he can operate 
an electric calculating machine better than 
ever, he has learned to operate a slide rule. 
In short, when he does return to work, he 
will be a better clerk than before. 


The method of handling these unemployed 
persons consists of four steps: individual 
diagnosis to determine the failure character- 
istics that are almost always present in cases 
of continuous unemployment, educating and 
training to remove these failure characteristics, 
placement on a job if possible, and follow-up 
to insure a reasonable job tenure and to check 
the efficacy of instruction. 

The individual diagnosis consists of a series 
of interviews, of an investigation of the past 
work record of the individual, and of observa- 
tion of the individual by the instructor. In 
this way a considerable amount of personal 
data which are very essential to guiding and 
advising the individual is collected. 

The educational step follows closely the ac- 
cepted technique of adult education. Although 
an occasional class is held during the day, most 
of the classes meet in the evening, and usually 
the classes are limited to unemployed men. 
The educational work of the school proceeds 
along two lines; namely, education in a par- 
ticular subject or vocational field and the better- 
ment of personal shortcomings. The second 
part of the educational step is actually voca- 
tional and personal guidance conducted by the 
instructor as an integral part of his class ac- 
tivities. All of this work is based on actual 
incidents involving the men. 

Next comes the placement of the men. A 
full-time coordinator who maintains a close 
contact with the industries of the city and with 
the various employment bureaus is employed 
by the school district. Aside from seeking 
job opportunities for these men an important 
phase of the coordinator’s work consists of 
helping the unemployed individual to remove 
or overcome unfavorable personnel records by 
clearing up misunderstandings, making the 
man cognizant of his failure characteristic, or 
seeing that the condition that caused the dif- 
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ficulty is removed. 

The final follow-up is carried on chiefly by 
the coordinator who visits either the man on 
the job or the personnel director of the plant 
in which the man is working. Such visits fre- 
quently result in giving the man a slightly 
different type of training, in transferring him 
to a job for which he is better fitted, or even in 
changing the educational procedure of the 
classes. 

The school of unemployment rehabilitation 
was started in the winter of 1931 in cooperation 
with the local chamber of commerce. Sixty- 
eight men enrolled in those original classes. 
This year about five hundred men and women 
have attended the school to study a wide va- 
riety of subjects ranging from English to ma- 
chine shop practice and truck driving. About 
two hundred and fifty more have received vo- 
cational advice and guidance. Thirty per cent 
of the students have been placed on jobs, while 
slightly over half have been able to find work 
of one kind or another. At present one hun- 
dred and thirty men are still in attendance. 

Through this human laboratory our citizens 
have learned more than ever before that there 
is a relation between school and a job. It has 
helped school morale, it has vitally and ac- 
tively interested the business man and the em- 
ployer in the schools, and has built up in the 
community a feeling that the school district is 
rendering the community, the taxpayer, and 
the unemployed man an invaluable service. 





Can Taxes Be Reduced? 


This question will be considered at the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Urban Problems at 
Pennsylvania State College, July 26-28, 1932. 
Under the leadership of C. W. Hasek of 
Pennsylvania State College programs have 
been arranged for these five sections: 

I. Urban Taxation Problems, Leonard P. Fox, 
director of research, Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce 

II. Municipal Budgeting Problems, Philip 
Mathews, director, Pittsburgh Govern- 
mental Research Bureau 

III. Water Supply and Sanitation Problems, 
W. L. Stevenson, chief engineer, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Health 

IV. Family and Child Welfare Problems, 
Edith Everett, director, White-Williams 
Foundation, Philadelphia 

V. City Manager Plans, H. W. Dodds, chair- 
man, school of public and international 
affairs, Princeton University 

The institute is free to all citizens of the 
State, as a part of the larger educational serv- 
ice of the college to the State. For bulletin, 
write E. L. Keller, secretary, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 
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What Radio Can Do For Education 


LYLE W. ASHBY 
Assistant Director, Division of Publications 
National Education Association 

It can place at the disposal of the million 
classrooms in the nation a master teacher in 
subjects which lend themselves to oral com- 
munication. It can do the same thing for the 
classrooms of a single city, or state. 

It can increase the power of the classroom 
teacher by bringing him examples of master 
teaching; it-can encourage inexpert and inex- 
perienced teachers to improve the quality of 
their service and help the better teacher to 
enrich his. 

It can afford to support master teachers with 
research and planning which would not other- 
wise be possible because their services are 
available to large numbers of students. 

It can enrich the curriculum. For example, 
it can bring to the classroom many events of 
state, national, and international importance. 
This provides the pupil with a sense of near- 
ness to the great events of the time; thus it 
helps him to link his textbooks to life. Radio 
can do more than any other instrument to 
banish provincialism from the human mind. 
Education today has no more important task 
than to instil world mindedness. 

It can vitalize the curriculum. Civics classes, 
for example, find a new zest in their study of 
government after listening to officials of the 
state or national government discuss the prob- 
lems of statecraft. 

It can be used for the inservice training of 
teachers, especially the rural-school teacher 
who does not have the benefit of skilled guid- 
ance and supervision. It is conceivable that 
rural-school teaching, especially of the one- 
room variety, might be improved as much as 
25 per cent by a carefully planned supervisory 
program over the air. 

It is the most economical medium for dis- 
tributing ideas so far developed. It is not only 
economical as compared with oral presentation 
to small classes or as compared with printed 
books. It has the added advantage of bringing 
something of the moving personality of the 
speaker into the life of the student. 

It can keep parents in touch with modern 
school methods and activities and thus serve 
as an excellent medium of interpretation. 

It can be used successfully for enriching the 
teaching of such subjects as music, foreign 
languages, arithmetic, geography, and history. 
This has been demonstrated through experience 
both in the United States and abroad. 

It can supplement and enrich the work of 
the teacher, but it will not replace the class- 
room teacher. The success of the radio lesson 
depends nearly as much upon the teacher in the 
classroom as does the lesson over which the 
teacher has complete responsibility. 
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Historical Value 


H. M. TINKCOM 
Northampton, Pa. 


In any consideration of historical value, it 
seems necessary to delve into the past in order 
to form a conclusive statement. And since it 
is impossible to go farther back than remotest 
pre-history, we shall begin our story of values 
somewhere, time is immaterial in the Paleo- 
lithic Age. 

Far back in that dim age before man learned 
to record his actions, historical narratives oc- 
cupied an important place in what we might 
choose to term primitive society. Ancestors 
were very important personages to ancient man 
and he did not care to risk immediate an- 
nihilation through any negligence to magnify 
the deeds of his forebears. Reciting the deeds 
of his ancestors was an important part of every 
boy’s education. 

This practice on the part of early man led 
to such tales later on as the Homeric Epics, 
Beowulf, and the stirring deeds of King 
Arthur. 

The early Greeks pleased their gods by 
writing beautiful poetry in praise of their 
godly deeds of might and virtue. These poems 
in later years became history and were taught 
as such in all authenticity. In Sparta a boy 
had his ear chewed by his adviser if he failed 
to recite correctly the accomplishments of the 
glorious past. It is readily seen that history 
was a major part of education. In considering 
Rome we find that Grecian histories were avid- 
ly read by Roman students... And Rome, as 
other countries did too, held historians in the 
highest esteem. 

So from the countries mentioned it is easily 
seen that history has always held a very high 
position. The value of history being what it 
was in the past, it is interesting to note just 
what position history occupies at present in the 
educational system. 

Has the need for history decreased or in- 
creased? The question itself may seem absurd 
and even unnecessary. But in justification a 
generalization will be made in the following 
connection. Has the need for any standard 
school subject decreased or increased because 
of present trends? It is a problem worthy of 
our greatest educators, and fortunately they. 
see its worthiness. It may be trite to say 
again that the world has changed tremendously 
in the past twenty years. But like most sup- 
posedly trite statements we cannot afford to 
ignore the portentous significance of that 
change in its bearing on educational methods. 
Has the treatment of subject matter, in the 
secondary schools especially, kept in tune and 
in time with the radically changing needs of a 


faster moving generation? Or, to be more 
explicit, has the treatment of historical ma- 
terial in our secondary schools gone hand in 
hand with the inevitable new demands? The 
answer is immediately evident to the teaching 
profession. If it isn’t obvious, then that worthy 
group has calmly ignored the pressure applied 
by sources outside the profession. 

Before attempting to enumerate the needs 
and demands of the subject history, it is neces- 
sary to arrive at some all-encompassing defi- 
nition. History, as I understand it, is a study 
of the past which enables us to understand 
the present and predict in a measure the future. 

The significance of this definition may not 
at first be apparent. But when full considera- 
tion is given to the far-reaching ramifications 
of its terms, the student will be amazed at the 
amount of territory covered. Why, history is 
everything, you will say. Assuredly, history 
is everything. It is a panorama of life and 
death, the rise and fall of ambition, the thwart- 
ing of fanatical designs, a text of divine guid- 
ance and direction. It reveals the desires and 
genius of kings of the earth. Therein is re- 
vealed life itself. Life, we are all intensely 
interested in life. We live our lives not only 
in the company of those existing about us, but 
with the countless ones gone before. They 
have shown the way. In their lives and deaths 
they have blazed the trail to a better world, 
one in which we might profit and benefit. His- 
tory is not dead, it is alive. It is not a hallowed 
list of famous characters alone, but a succes- 
sion of living beings compelling our attention 
and shaping our destinies. In their times they 
were stimulating progress, setting the pace. 
Dynamic and forceful they paved the way to a 
newer world in which we are now living. 
Without history it is impossible to progress in- 
telligently; for who then could we imitate, 
equal, and better yet, surpass? 

“To err is human.” But statesmen of today 
are blind as well as indifferent if they err in 
the same manner as have those before them. 
What needless calamities could have been 
averted had the world’s leaders only profited 
and improved through the mistakes of others. 
The French Revolution established the fact that 
despotism was no longer desirable to the great 
majority of people. Yet how much bloodshed 
and suffering ensued before other kings recog- 
nized that fact. The rulers of men failed to 
keep their fingers on the pulse of humanity 
because they refused or never learned how to 
interpret history. Roman history convinces 
us that the spoil system and political graft in- 
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evitably lead to the very extinction of demo- 
cratic government. Could the nations of today 
profit by that example? Are they interpreting 
history thoughtfully ? 

The wars of the past vividly show us that 
war itself is the silliest as well as the most 
tragic of human absurdities. It is a vicious 
breeder of malice and hate. It settles nothing 
and proves nothing except that rationalization 
has not been common enough to the human 
race. Are we interpreting history thought- 
fully? 

One could go on citing innumerable instances 
from history proving that the past does de- 
termine the present. Yet the number men- 
tioned is sufficient to emphasize the fact that 
the teaching of interpretative history in its 
true relation to the present and future will 
make more rational the plastic material which 
attends our schools. 


The actual contact the student makes with 
past events demands further clarification. It 
involves a thought process which is the foun- 
dation of logic, viz., association. To interpret 
the present by means of association requires 
that the relationship of events be stressed. 
Here the student faces an experience which 
wiil enable him to live more intelligently in 
the future. Philosophers maintain that human 
nature has changed little, if any, in the last 
five thousand years. This being the case, then, 
any association involving human relationships 
of the past will find its counterpart or dupli- 
cation in the present. Any student if he 
searches diligently can find an event of the past 
which will compare with a similar incident 
which is taking place at the present time. Es- 
pecially is this true of the immediate present 
when one considers the chaotic events which 
are transpiring all over the world. Once the 
student has made the association by means of 
contrast and comparison, he is thrilled with 
the joy of new discovery. He is unconsciously 
pleased because he is working toward the end 
of understanding. Here the pupil may find his 
first joy of research into a new world. The 
anticipation of discovery is the stimulus to 
progress. The advancement of learning de- 
pends upon discovery. And in no instance is 
this truer than in the case of the student. He 
must have a chance to think for himself. To 
illustrate, let us say that John Jones reads of 
the numerous attempts made in Europe during 
the nineteenth century to stifle human initiative 
and thought. He understands that such move- 
ments were unsuccessful because the mass of 
humanity was opposed to them. If he is given 
a chance to turn the matter over in his mind, 
will he not come to the conclusion that any 
present or future attempt to quell human en- 
deavor will likewise result in failure? But 
even if he does forget the particular case 
studied, the mental functions required to solve 
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that problem will be forever a part of his 
reasoning life. 

It is unfortunately true that the majority of 
historical facts are forgotten by the average 
student. But if those facts when fresh in mind 
are made to tell a comprehensive and uninter- 
rupted story of human progress; solve in a 
measure present problems, or predict to a rea- 
sonable extent the future, then and only then 
is the aim of history accomplished. 

As far as prophesying the future is con- 
cerned, history like all other sources of predic- 
tion would be placed upon a hypothetical basis. 
But the existence of the guess itself is required 
if the intrinsic thought value is to be made use- 
ful to the student. No illustration could be 
more to the point than a brief summary of 
economic depressions. Let us assume that the 
problem at hand is to determine by what means 
the United States will emerge from the present 
depression. The first step would be a study of 
historical data covering depressions of the 
past. This study will reveal that in the depres- 
sions of the seventies, the nineties, 1907, and 
1921, the trend upward was always marked by 
a revival in building construction and an in- 
crease in real estate values. Assuming these 
facts to be true, will the student decide that 
our present depression will lift by similar 
manifestations? In all probability he will. 
He has taken the facts and formed a logical 
conclusion. Thus is implanted a habit which 
will be an invaluable aid in his future struggle 
to make a living. 

The scope of this article will not permit a 
discussion on the methods to be used in secur- 
ing the proper results demanded by the above 
definition of history. It is preferable that the 
teacher herself should solve the problem of 
procedure. One thing should be kept constant- 
ly in mind: the purpose of history is to create 
a thinking individual. 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, in compliance with a 
suggestion in a recent survey made by the 
Carnegie Foundation, is aiding in a movement 
designed to elevate the standards of the teach- 
ing profession. According to a plan outlined 
by Charles E. Beury, president of Temple, a 
special curriculum has been created for a 
superior group of prospective teachers. Forty 
students who excel in intelligence, scholastic 
achievement, personality, and leadership ability 
will be selected to act as an experimental group 
during four years of college training. The 
group will be chosen from 100 candidates rec- 
ommended by high school principals and teach- 
ers and from questionnaires filled out by the 
students themselves. Of this number the best 
ten will be given tuition scholarships for one 
year, renewable the second year, provided a 
high standard is attained the freshman year. 
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The School Director—His Responsibility, 
His Opportunity: 


ALAN BRIGHT 


Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The school business is the greatest con- 
trolling influence in American life and expends 
vast sums of money annually. The explana- 
tion for the phenomenal growth in schools is 
that the American people believe in educa- 
tion. 

Although there is widespread interest in 
public schools and the American public con- 
tributes generously to the building and main- 
tenance of school buildings, it is doubtful if the 
American people as a whole have developed 
an appreciation of the extent of the responsi- 
bility placed in the hands of the school di- 
rector and, we might say, not all of the elected 
directors fully comprehend the breadth of this 
responsibility. As the magnitude of the school 
program increases and as an increasing popu- 
lation which has benefited from the training 
of the schools reaches maturity, we are sure 
to find an increased appreciation of the ne- 
cessity of regarding the school as a business 
which demands able supervision and efficient 
management. Private business principles are 
applicable, at least to a large degree, to the 
management of schools. 

The responsibilities of the school director 
are becoming more and more pronounced each 
year. These responsibilities are the greatest 
an electorate can bestow, for they reach far 
beyond the mere responsibility of raising and 
becoming accountable for vast sums of money. 
The many cares incident to creating, stimulat- 
ing, and supporting a constructive teaching 
plan exceed by far the responsibility of prop- 
erly handling receipts and expenditures. In 
addition to receiving and spending the money, 
the director’s great task is to be sure that 
the community is getting what it is buying. 

In accepting the responsibilities attached to 
the supervision of schools, directors must sac- 
rifice time and comfort without compensation. 
They are sometimes compelled to see their 
most serious efforts criticized harshly. Never- 
theless there are school board members in 
every district administering schools patiently 
and forcibly. The added responsibilities placed 
upon the shoulders of school boards are bring- 
ing about certain desired results. They tend 





* Address before the forty-third annual meeting 
of the School Directors of Allegheny County, De- 
cember 19, 1931. 


to eliminate from the field the selfish director 
who yields his place to his successor with a 
critical attitude. 

One of our numerous duties is to combat 
the demands of the noisy minority who are 
everlastingly attempting to push the Board 
into unwise decisions. In considering the de- 
mands of this group, we must not forget the 
wholesome, non-complaining citizen who is re- 
sponsible for our having been elected. He is 
the type who seldom complains. Although he 
does not express himself he heartily supports 
a sound and constructive school program. 
When a new director is a candidate for elec- 
tion, we can almost hear the unexpressed hope 
of the good citizens of the community, “I hope 
to Heaven he has a backbone.” 

One of the problems which brings to us 
sharply a consciousness of our responsibility 
is that of expense. We may be sure that dur- 
ing the coming months directors are going to 
be called upon as never before to explain the 
expenditure of school funds. To be in a po- 
sition to offer our explanations we must be 
fully informed as to what the school is doing. 
Greater and greater opportunities and more 
advantages are being offered in our schools, 
which necessitate increased expenditures not 
particularly because the directors have chosen 
to expand the program but because the par- 
ents of children demand it. People want their 
children to be given every opportunity that 
can be provided by the schools, sometimes re- 
questing more than the board finds it possible 
to grant. 

While thinking of economies we must be 
sure that our buildings are safe and hygienic 
and that our teaching program is sound. It 
is possible that in the interests of economy 
some of us ought to be giving some thought 
to the consolidation of high school districts. 
The high cost of maintaining schools in dis- 
tricts of small population is likely to force a 
consideration of the larger unit. 

We must be sure that we are not giving too 
much attention and making excessive provision 
for instruction in special subjects, for it is 
often the case that overemphasis in such sub- 
jects detracts from instruction in some of the 
fields generally recognized as fundamental. 

Now, great as are the responsibilities of 
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handling large sums of money and designing 
and operating fine school buildings, the great- 
est responsibility of the director, in my opin- 
ion, lies outside of these considerations. It 
seems to me that his most important task is 
to select, in cooperation with the superintend- 
ent of schools, the type of teacher who is capa- 
ble of meeting the needs of the classroom. 

I think we may say that we have a firm 
conviction that never before has there been a 
finer generation of young people than that 
growing up in America today. Our sons and 
daughters are facing as perplexing problems 
as any generation ever faced. As they ap- 
proach maturity, they want to lend a hand in 
the most worth-while enterprises of their time 
but they are puzzled as to how and where they 
can take hold. Our public schools are offer- 
ing programs far more constructive and com- 
prehensive than was the case fifteen years ago. 
Yet, there is a consciousness of a decline of 
serious intellectual interests among young 
people. We must not allow the agencies 
which we know are disseminating trash to 
guide the destinies of our school children. As 
school directors we must know that a large 
part of the problem is ours. 

The chief factor in the solution of this great 
problem is the teacher. The task is too im- 
portant to place in the hands of an unfit per- 
son. Our problem is to make a determined 
effort to seek out and train teachers of high 
scholastic ability and intellectual leadership— 
energetic leaders who are kindly and sympa- 
thetic—and to replace the indifferent or selfish 
teacher. 

The teaching profession is the noblest call- 
ing in existence and I would not wish to say 
anything in accusation of teachers as a group. 
However, we can not fail to recognize the fact 
that all teachers do not put their hearts and 
souls into their work. 

We are charging the teacher with a grave 
responsibility. To prepare properly for this 
responsibility we now expect a thorough and 
expensive training as well as exceptional per- 
sonal qualifications. We must not force our 
capable teachers into other fields of activity in 
these troublesome times by reducing salaries. 
I am sure we do not want to invite people of 
lower qualifications to enter upon the task of 
teaching. 

The criticism is sometimes expressed that 
school boards do not make sufficient attempts 
to acquaint the people of the community with 
school problems. A bulletin issued periodically, 
which outlines educational plans or reviews 
certain problems and requests helpful sugges- 
tions, might be a great aid in bringing before 
the people the tasks confronting school boards. 
Such a bulletin would provide an opportunity 
to outline some of the fine things the school 
is doing and would do much to promote a feel- 
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ing of confidence in the school system. Un- 
fortunately, it is often the case that the tax- 
payer is forced to think of the school only 
when he receives a report of a negative char- 
acter, indicating low scholastic standing or 
doubtful conduct on the part of his boy or girl. 

I have attempted to outline briefly some of 
our many responsibilities and obligations. 
Many others might be enumerated. Great as 
our responsibilities are, we must meet them 
without hesitation. If we evade responsibility 
we lose the only compensation which comes to 
the members of our profession. This com- 
pensation is the satisfaction of a duty well 
done. 





Reorganize Education 
Course at Pitt 


Beginning in September, 1932, the school 
of education of the University of Pittsburgh 
will be organized as an upper division, pro- 
fessional school, admitting students from a 
pre-education curriculum in the college, at 
the end of the sophomore year. Admission to 
the school of education will be based upon a 
number of criteria, some of which have not 
been definitely determined. 

Tentative bases for the admission of stu- 
dents to the school from the pre-education 
curriculum have been indicated by a com- 
mittee of the faculty charged with the details 
of the plan. These are: (1) Better than aver- 
age in scholarship, (2) a superior rating in the 
subject of a student’s major interest, (3) a 
physical examination, (4) demonstrated ability 
in a try-out course, (5) intelligence, aptitude, 
and English tests, (6) personal interview. 

Students now registered in the school of 
education will be permitted to continue and 
will be graduated under the regulations exist- 
ing prior to the adoption of the new plan. 
Freshmen, entering in September, 1932, who 
desire to prepare for the teaching profession 
will be registered in the college in a specially 
designated pre-education curriculum. 

The pre-education curriculum, which will be 
administered with the advice of the faculty of 
the school of education, will be in conformity 
with the general plan of teacher preparation, 
but will enable a student, who fails to satisfy 
admission requirements to the school of educa- 
tion by the end of the sophomore year, to con- 
tinue to pursue study in the college of liberal 
arts and perhaps receive a degree from that 
school. 





THREE MEMBERS of the June, 1932, class of 
Dormont High School, Pittsburgh, have not 
been absent or tardy for four consecutive 
school years. The three students are Virginia 
Luckhardt, James Duff, and Catherine Weyers. 
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Some Uneconomic Factors in 


School 


Buying 


How to Eliminate all Unnecessary Expense and Overhead, as Well as Un- 
economic Buying, in Order to Reduce Further the Selling Costs of 
Articles and to Promote Safe Buying 


J. W. McCLINTON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Changed conditions in business and industry 
present new angles of emphasis. Executives 
have directed special attention during a two- 
year interval to the reduction of selling costs. 
As a result of the intensive drive to that end, 
manufacturers and wholesale distributors 
have, on the whole, gone as far as they can 
on selling cost reduction from the seller angle. 
To effect further savings in this department 
will call for more economical practices in 
buying. 

Investigations reveal that buying methods 
contribute materially to the cost of selling. Un- 
economic buying methods, therefore, must be 
eliminated before there can be further reduc- 
tions in selling costs with a consequent reduc- 
tion in the price of products. 


Expense of Shopping Around 

The writer has frequently wondered why 
ladies’ coats were so much more expensive than 
men’s until a department store head pointed 
out the fact that it is more expensive to sell 
ladies’ coats than men’s. The prospective pur- 
chaser of a ladies’ coat may call and inspect 
a line in four or five stores before making a 
final selection, while a man, for the most part, 
will go to one store. The former buys mostly 
on individuality of style, while the latter se- 
lects standardized merchandise. 

If one hundred men started out to buy an 
overcoat, and each one of the hundred decided 
to call at five different clothing houses before 
making a selection, it would be necessary for 
the clothing dealers to increase greatly their 
sales force in order to take care of the pro- 
spective customers. The one hundred purchases 
would represent five hundred calls and the 
services of five hundred showings by clerks. The 
clothing merchant would discover at the end 
of the day that it was expensive selling because 
he would have to have a much larger selling 
force than if each of the men had gone to his 
own clothing establishment and made a selec- 
tion. Shopping around is as expensive a 
method of buying in the school field as it is 
in the commercial field. 

In building a home, a few reliable contrac- 


tors are usually invited to figure on the job. 
It would be a waste of time to invite two dozen 
contractors to figure on a $10,000 house. In 
short, the practice is to restrict connections to 
a limited field. Each contractor, by the law 
of averages, will get as many of the jobs by 
this relative process as he would get if he fig- 
ured on ten times the number of jobs; yet his 
preliminary sketches will cost him in time and 
effort one-tenth as much. The builder will get 
a contract equally good. 


The Cost of Service 

Inviting mass competition carries with it no 
advantages to the buyer and pyramids selling 
costs. 

It is not the policy of business houses to buy 
printing on open competitive bidding. This 
could be done and would scatter the printing 
with a dozen different plants, but experience 
has demonstrated that it does not pay to do so. 
There is a special service that a printer is in 
position to give and that service, as well as 
the printing, is considered in the purchase 
price. That special service is worth more to 
the organization than any trivial saving that 
might be acquired by having printers unfa- 
miliar with the type and character of the work 
bid on the job, and because of this service, the 
printer is entitled to a fair margin of profit. 

In these various experiences it has been 
demonstrated that selective buying has worked 
to the benefit of the buyer and there has been 
a decided saving to other concerns in the time 
and cost of doing business. The law of aver- 
ages will run its course in selective buying 
just as surely as it will in mass buying, and 
it is less expensive. 

Buyers of school supplies and equipment 
generally consider service as an integral part 
of the purchase. 

It is not infrequent that organizations re- 
ceive lists of specifications covering supplies 
and equipment for schools, which have been 
broadcast by the school buyer throughout the 
country. In a broadcast of these lists, the 
prospective purchaser has lost sight of the fact 
that in this line of business, as in most lines 
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of business, there are certain territories of nat- 
ural advantage, and when the purchases are 
made beyond those territories of natural ad- 
vantage, either the purchase must be made at 
a loss to the seller, or an inferior product must 
be furnished, which means a loss to the buyer. 
A few examples of expensive methods of buy- 
ing taken from a long list of such practices on 
record will be of interest. These have to do 
with special lettings of equipment. The an- 
nual purchase of supplies and equipment is a 
different proposition because most boards of 
education have an established source of supply 
to meet their yearly needs. This has come 
about through an increasing recognition of 
quality as basic in buying and on a further 
realization that it is not the price, but the com- 
pany that quotes the price that is of para- 
mount importance. 
EXHIBIT 1 

A board of education called for bids on 
equipment and specified the date and hour 
within which bids must be filed. The board 
accepted the bids after the specified date, 
after all other bids had been opened and made 
public, and then decided to postpone the award 
for one week. At a second meeting thirteen 
salesmen were permitted to make private dem- 
onstrations of their products and the board 
again postponed the award for four more days 
and invited all bidders to be present. 
EXHIBIT 2 

Specifications were sent to all known manu- 
facturers of equipment or their representa- 
tives. Specifications were misleading as to 
the quantity of equipment needed, and did not 
meet any standardized product; wood called 
for was not generally used or approved in 
equipment manufacture, and the design was 
wholly untried. Fifty-seven salesmen had 
been invited to bid on the letting and most of 
the bids were filed through local representa- 
tives with local influence. The board encour- 
aged the submission of bids through the local 
representatives and practically all of the let- 
tings were awarded to one or more local bid- 
ders. The local representatives were receptive 
to alms as no service was rendered. The sam- 
ples on display would have done credit to a 
world-wide furniture exhibit. After a three- 
day session the board adjourned for a later 
meeting. The second meeting consumed an- 
other three days which necessitated all sales- 
men on the job remaining as guests of the 
hotel for a week. An estimate of the cost of 
selling on this job was in excess of a third of 
the entire amount of the contracts let. 
EXHIBIT 3 

Certified checks required $350,000, which 
were held for approximately eight weeks. 

Samples were required on 28 items, which 
represented an outlay of approximately $25,000 
and required floor space of 60’ x 100’. What 
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board of education could make an intelligent 
selection from 6,000 square feet of samples? 
EXHIBIT 4 

Board of education advertised for bids May 
5. Bids were opened and sales representatives 
asked to return for demonstration the follow- 
ing week. The board announced at the sec- 
ond meeting that no decision would be reached 
until the following week and at that meeting 
announcement was made that all bids would 
be eliminated but two. On August 1, the board 
had not yet awarded contracts and it was ex- 
pected that bids would be called for all over 
again. Approximately $1,000 was spent by 
salesmen invited by the board of education and 
no furniture had yet been purchased. 
EXHIBIT 5 

Board of education called for bids on equip- 
ment at the time of the Department of Super- 
intendence convention. Frequent postpone- 
ments and changes in plans called for post- 
ponement from that date until the following 
June. The community was not easily acces- 
sible, yet the frequent postponements and in- 
vitations issued by the board of education to 
salesmen involved much effort and great ex- 
pense to conform to the board’s wishes. 
EXHIBIT 6 

Board of education issued specifications, 
set the date for awarding contracts, and in- 
vited twelve companies to participate. The 
total purchases amounted to $1,000 and were 
split up among six companies. The expense 
of the representatives closely approximated 
the total amount of the award. 

It is not the contention that these practices 
are universal, but it is the contention that they 
are sufficiently common in representative cities 
and towns to warrant certain definite conclu- 
sions. 

Many boards of education are inviting com- 
petition en masse, and mass competition is not 
advantageous to the buyer. Frequent post- 
ponements of lettings are unbusinesslike, ex- 
pensive, and portray an inability on the part 
of the board of education to decide. Boards 
of education, as a rule, are not trained to se- 
lect equipment. The board of directors of a 
railway company would not select and buy 
new rolling stock. Authority is and must be 
delegated. Any board member would be qual- 
ity blinded after twenty demonstrations of an 
article, to say nothing of fifty. 

Buying through the local dealer because of 
influence, and when no real service is rendered, 
is immoral, unethical, and constitutes graft in 
one form or another. 

Investigations reveal that when boards of 
education delegate to a reputable, capable, and 
efficient representative the task of investigat- 
ing, surveying, and studying the products sub- 
mitted, clothed with authority to recommend 

(Turn to page 721) 
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Some Frequently Overlooked 
Handicaps 


H. CLAY SKINNER 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is easy to understand why the average 
citizen might express sympathy for some of 
the poor unfortunate human wrecks and laugh 
at the behavior of others who might be just 
as unfortunate. This is especially true when 
the cause of the variant behavior is not ap- 
parent. It is easy to see that the hopeless 
cripple, the blind, and the mentally deficient 
could not compete with normal individuals, All 
handicaps are not physical and readily observ- 
able. The person who is not a student of child 
psychology, human nature or mental hygiene 
is likely to laugh at those with oddities of be- 
havior for the simple reason that he thinks 
that they alone are responsible for such be- 
havior. Such a person feels that variant be- 
havior is either due to plain stubbornness or to 
a lack of good common sense, and that the un- 
fortunate individual could make his behavior 
socially acceptable if he would but try: 

Undoubtedly most people do not realize the 
secret of their failures, partial success, or un- 
happiness. While the physical handicaps, to be 
sure, are serious ones, nevertheless, other 
handicaps such as fear, worry, inferiority, and 
insecurity undoubtedly exact a heavier toll 
from human success and happiness. We are 
living in an age of science and are prone to 
seek out and record only the objective factors 
which influence human behavior and neglect 
those which are less readily observable but 
which have a great bearing on mental health 
and success. Any one who has ever experienced 
a real phobia, great inferiority or insecurity 
can readily testify that they are just as real, 
detrimental to progress, as hard to bear, and 
frequently as permanent as most cases of ill- 
ness and physical handicaps. To what extent 
organic inferiority is responsible for a feeling 
of inferiority is not definitely known; however, 
we do know that a feeling'of inferiority is likely 
to follow organic inferiority. 

A considerable percentage of sensory defects 
and other physical handicaps can be remedied 
by proper treatment if taken early enough. 
Most of the mental handicaps mentioned in this 
article are preventable and will yield to proper 
education and treatment. This is especially 
true if corrective measures are started early 
enough. It is unfortunate that adequate cor- 
rective and preventive mental hygiene pro- 
grams are not yet in existence. Nearly all 
such handicaps have their beginnings in the 


first years of life and may be more or less 
permanent. These handicaps are largely re- 
sponsible for much of human misery and fail- 
ure to make a satisfactory social adjustment. 

It is not the purpose of this brief article to 
make an exhaustive analysis of the many en- 
vironmental influences which may make our 
lot more difficult or to suggest remedial meas- 
ures. The purpose is rather to call attention 
to (a) the type of adverse situations which 
so frequently leave a lasting imprint, and (b) 
the frequency of such detrimental factors 
which have even handicapped average and 
superior adults. 

Seventy-seven students in Teachers College, 
Temple University, were asked by the writer 
to make a list of all the things which they 
felt had been detrimental to their social ad- 
justment and educational progress. They were 
given a week in which to make their reports. 
It was explained to them that the investigation 
was strictly impersonal and that nothing re- 
ported would be used against them. The 
writer has every reason to believe that they 
made an honest attempt to list the things 
which they felt had been detrimental to their 
progress. Twenty-two of the students were 
seniors who were taking a course in mental 
hygiene. Nineteen were teachers who repre- 
sented various degrees as regards age, experi- 
ence, and education. Thirty-six were sopho- 
mores who had never taken a course in mental 
hygiene and had never taken a course in psy- 
chology beyond the introductory course. 

A total of 180 responses covering 68 different 
items was given. The thirty-six students who 
had not taken a course in mental hygiene listed 
63 different items, an average of 1.7 per stud- 
ent. The forty-one students who were taking a 
course in mental hygiene listed 117 different 
items, an average of nearly 3 per student. 
Three of the sophomore students stated that 
they were not aware of anything that had 
been detrimental to their educational progress 
or social adjustment. It is quite likely that 
these three students did not wish to air things 
which had really handicapped them or that 
because of immaturity overlooked some things 
which might have been detrimental to their 
development. 

For convenience the items were roughly 
classified. They follow in the order of their 
frequency. 
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Inferiority, insecurity................ 52 
Child unwanted, family discord, poor 
home conditions and environment... 27 
Parent oversolicitous, no training in 
MBRNORGIDINILY |< 5.426 c-oyesis 5 = oka tis sete 17 
Sensitiveness self-consciousness ....... 17 
VNR ORT oss, 55 Gusretirskscsistedorccaushocoisorshsere-< 15 
Health, physical defects, nervousness 
(primarily because of health) ...... 13 
CUETO Sc RS RA Ascot At OMe earn eee ge 1, 
Personal (mostly blaming themselves).. 10 
Lack of playmates, proper contacts...... | 
PEPE oss cred Cas a ria dese eae ates 4 
Takes too much for granted ............ 2 
Unsettled spiritual condition .......... 1 
See RD ae ar rai in oe ar err omer i 
CERT Un ete eee he ee 1 
Lack of social charm .................. 1 
Vocation of parent ........... a 1 
Total 180 


From the original list of responses that were 
given and from my experience as a teacher of 
mental hygiene in college, it would not seem 
too much to infer that 

a. Practically all, if not all adults are more 
or less permanently handicapped by unfortu- 
nate situations in their earlier environment. 

b. Practically all of the unfortunate en- 
vironmental situations which handicap us have 
their beginnings in the pre-school period or 
during our first years in school. 

ce. By far the greater percentage of things 
which handicap us is not due to physical de- 
fects or illness but to adverse environmental 
influences. 

d. A large percentage of such unfortunate 
situations could be prevented. 

e. The more one knows about mental hy- 
giene, the more likely one is to be conscious 
of the unfortunate situations which have handi- 
capped him and the more likely he will face 
them squarely. 

f. Since these students undoubtedly had a 
better than average environment, it would 
logically appear that they would have fewer 
serious difficulties than the average man or 
woman. 

g. It is too much to expect that a person 
who has serious handicaps will be able to over- 
come them without proper education and guid- 
ance. 

h. A constructive mental hygiene program 
would have prevented many of the handicaps 
mentioned in this brief survey. 





Window 


A casement open to the summer sky— 
A vineclad square 

Of blue, with white clouds floating high— 
And God is there!—Dorothy Ramsey. 
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First Annual Convention of 
American High School Students 


High school principals, teachers, and stu- 
dents are invited to attend the first annual 
convention of American high school students 
at Washington, D. C., June 22-24. The purpose 
of this convention is to encourage worthy high 
school interests and objects, particularly crea- 
tive writing. It is sponsored by the American 
High School Journal with the cooperation of 
a national school committee, the Greater Na- 
tional Capital Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade, the United States and District 
of Columbia George Washington Bicentennial 
Commissions, and the state societies of the 
district. 

The program will include organization meet- 
ings, discussions, election of officers, an address 
by William John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, a boat trip to Mt. Vernon, a 
banquet for students and distinguished guests, 
and the George Washington Pageant Play, 
“The Great American.” 

Convention headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Washington. Special railroad rates and hotel 
rates have been arranged. For program and 
banquet reservations, write Ralph Boyer, chair- 
man, National Committee, Convention Head- 
quarters, Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 





Central Conference Pennsylvania 
School Press Association 


The central conference of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association met in State College, 
Saturday, April 23. More than three hundred 
high school editors and faculty advisers at- 
tended. Gertrude L. Turner, member of the 
executive committee of the P. S. P. A. and an 
instructor in the Abington High School, was 
the chairman of the meeting. 

Speakers were Franklin M. Reck of Detroit, 
editor of The American Boy Magazine; Will 
Grant Chambers, dean of the school of educa- 
tion of Pennsylvania State College; W. L. 
Mapel, dean of the school of journalism, Wash- 
ington & Lee University, Virginia; Gus M. 
Steinmetz, editor of The Harrisburg Telegraph; 
Walter M. Krebs, publisher of The Johnstown 
Tribune; and C. W. Stoddart, dean of the school 
of liberal arts. 

Special forums were arranged after the gen- 
eral meeting for faculty advisers, student edi- 
tors, and members of the business staffs. Those 
leading discussions in the faculty forum were 
T. B. Blough, Ferndale High School, Johns- 
town; Minnie Moore, Tyrone High School; 
Elnora Olmstead, Jersey Shore High School; 
Florence B. Beitenman, president of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association, Reading; 
F. P. Weidner, Clearfield High School. 
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Why We Study Art in the Schools 


ADALENE B. HUNT 
Supervisor of Art in Abington Township Schools 


Editorial Note— Abington ‘Township schools 
broadcast over station WIBG matters of interest 
concerning the schools to the public of the district 
and neighboring territory for fifteen minutes each 
Monday and Thursday afternoons from March 14 
to June 2. The broadcast of Adalene B. Hunt, 
supervisor of art, may be of interest to readers of 
THE JOURNAL. 

Of the many reasons why art has been put 
into our schools, there are four which I wish 
to stress. The first reason is that art satisfies 
a strong instinct in the child for self-expres- 
sion. This is no new discovery. Just as our 
ancestors liked to scratch drawings on the walls 
of their caves, so our children equally enjoy 
their own primitive art. You may have your- 
self tried to find out just how much drawing 
your child of five or six years can do if left to 
himself with paper and crayons. After some 
experimentation with the colors, he will cer- 
tainly achieve some spots and lines which have 
meaning for himself and which he can explain 
to you. This is the starting point of all the 
fine arts. This child of whom we have been 
speaking may, it is true, find as he grows older 
other modes of expression which will suit his 
temperament better. But during the early years 
of school life he with all his class are creative 
artists in intention and feel the joy of the artist 
in achievement. This satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment are, in my opinion, major reasons for 
giving art to the primary grades. 

A second reason for putting art into the 
schools is that art creates situations in which 
the child is obliged to think out problems for 
himself. For example, in every illustration he 
makes he must find lines and place them in such 
a relation to each other that they become a 
house, a person, or a tree. He tries several 
times before he is satisfied that he has every- 
thing as it should be. Watch, if you will, a 
second grade class and you will find many who 
are dissatisfied with their first drawing and 
have turned the paper over for another at- 
tempt. These children are always able to ex- 
plain just what is wrong, from their point of 
view, with the first drawing. Or, watch a small 
child pull apart the toy chair he has made. “It 
is not right,” he says. “One leg is too short,” 
or perhaps it is too long. He sees it, he thinks 
out a way to make it right. This kind of inde- 
pendent thinking is necessary for the mental 
growth of children. While it may be taught 
in other subjects, it is more easily achieved in 
art. Let us remember in this connection that 
reading, spelling, and number work, as taught 
in the elementary grades, are largely a memo- 
rizing process. There can be but one correct 


answer to a problem in addition, while in art 
there are as many satisfactory answers as 
there are children. All answers may and should 
be different. Even the older children must 
make their own original drawings about such 
unfamiliar subjects as life in Japan, Russia, 
or Egypt, which they attack in social studies. 

Indeed, art from the angle of helping the 
social studies is well worth while. It certainly 
makes a strong incentive for collecting pic- 
tures, for consulting books for the exact de- 
tails of dress, customs, and occupations of a 
nation. It is easy to be vague in words but 
drawing requires exactness. 

The third main reason for the teaching of art 
in our schools is the one which is usually em- 
phasized most. Art teaches appreciation of 
the beautiful things in the fine arts, such as 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and in our 
more common art products such as house 
furnishings, dress, advertisements, and the like. 
Just here I can imagine some of you saying, 
“But my child is to be a doctor or a lawyer, 
and my girl will be satisfied if she has what 
her mother had. Why do these children need 
to know about art?” In reply one may say 
that while only one or two per cent of our 
school children will become artists, one hundred 
per cent will be obliged to buy and use com- 
mercial art products. They all need training 
in distinguishing between the fine and the poor 
in pictures and art products. They should be 
taught not to follow slavishly every fashion, 
but to have an independent judgment based on 
art principles. They must become sensitive to 
beauty, for it is only in this way that the taste 
of the nation can rise to a-higher level. This 
sensitiveness is gained by children when they 
themselves try to find beautiful lines and har- 
monious colors to put into their own designs 
and illustrations. But perhaps you say, “My 
child has no talent for drawing.” Even if that 
is true, he can at least learn the principles of 
art and so become an intelligent buyer. Per- 
haps you remember a decade or two ago of 
hearing of some large firms in Boston who sold 
carpets and rugs. These merchants found one 
day to their surprise that there was a sad fall- 
ing off in sales of the inferior and gaudy pat- 
terns while the sales of the more artistic 
designs were increasing. On investigation it 
was found that the boys and girls who were 
studying design in the Boston public schools 
had been helping their mothers make the selec- 
tions. In this case art functioned as it should. 

Before leaving the appreciation field of art, 
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I wish to remind you that the teaching of art 
helps to open the eyes of our children to the 
beauties of nature. For example, the painting 
of skies leads the child to notice them, the 
painting of trees helps him to observe the 
varied beauty of leaf and trunk. To illustrate: 
when I questioned a third-grade class about the 
changing colors of the sky I found one boy had 
noticed green in the sunset sky between the 
gold and the blue. He was right about it. I 
wonder how many adults with no background 
in their lives of landscape painting could have 
been as observing. 

A fourth reason why art is given in our 
schools is that the child learns to use his hands 
skillfully in the art classes. He does a great 
variety of things, from modeling dishes to 
painting a wall hanging. He uses brushes, 
knives, carving tools, lettering pens, pencils. 
He must learn when to touch lightly and when 
to use his strength. His awkward, growing 
hands learn to grasp the finest brush and to 
control with exactness its movements. He has 
learned skill without knowing it by doing a 
thing he likes through years of practice. Would 
any one dare to say that the varied skills he 
has gained are not worth the time? Come 
into an eighth-grade class and notice the over- 
grown boy on the back seat who is using his 
brush with a delicacy of movement which 
would do credit to a mature person. Remember 
too that the greater number of a child’s school 
studies require only mental effort while he may 
need skillful hands in his life work in such con- 
trasting vocations as house painter or surgeon. 
But perhaps you say, “He may benefit by the 
manual skill he has gained, but his profession 
requires only mental work. He will have no 
time for art work.” I answer, why will he not? 
What is he going to do with his leisure time? 
If, as it seems likely, the working week should 
drop to five days, he needs an elevating recre- 
ational hobby. Why not painting, carving, etch- 
ing, block printing? You have heard, doubtless, 
of the art club which has been formed by the 
busy surgeons of New York City. They even 
give yearly exhibitions of their pictures which 
are painted in leisure time. Where I spend my 
summers my nearest neighbor is a retired 
banker who is happily spending his old age in 
landscape painting. Another man, a dentist, 
has become a skillful etcher. You see that the 
art instinct cannot entirely be killed by cir- 
cumstances. Why not make it easy for our 
youth to take it up as a recreation? 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the fact that 
art is an essential to any school curriculum since 
it develops in the child healthful instincts 
which otherwise might remain forever dormant. 
And, of course, art is necessary to make a broad- 
minded cultivated, fully educated man or 
woman. Without art he will always have one 
blind side. Surely all parents would desire for 
their children as complete a culture as possible. 


Advertising in the School 
LILLIAN KESTER 


Freeland, Pennsylvania 

“It Pays to Advertise” is an oft-repeated 
and well-known slogan, but “Advertising in 
the School” is so intriguing a slogan you will 
want to know about the unusual idea behind 
the name. 

It does not mean the expenditure of money 
to put a product before the public eye, as is 
the purpose of all advertising, but taking ad- 
vantage of the information contained in those 
advertisements that are supplied free of charge 
to teachers who will use them. 

Projects in health, civics, home decorating, 
art, science, cooking, and sewing have been 
successfully carried out in our school with no 
help other than that sent us by the advertisers. 

Let your pupils start this new idea by finding 
in popular magazines the names and addresses 
of firms who will send free pamphlets, samples, 
or exhibits for school use and then in the Eng- 
lish class have them compose letters asking 
for this free material. Letters are a source 
of great interest to boys and girls and it would 
be well to let them sign their names unless 
the offer applies only to principals of schools. 
Note how anxiously they await the replies, and 
how eager they are to start the project already 
planned. 

One organization goes so far as to furnish 
a full year’s program in correlated health 
topics for use in grades one to nine. 

This informational material is so valuable 
a help and so easily secured that every teacher 
should have a Free Advertising Material 
Library. It will more than repay them in keep- 
ing their minds as well as those of their pupils 
in constant touch with the newest and most 
modern ideas on all subjects. 

Try it—you can’t help becoming enthu- 
siastic and you will enjoy the interest and 
spontaneity of expression developed in the boys 
and girls by these novel textbooks. 


Credo 


I have seen the sun on a seagull’s wings— 
Flying—flying— 

Where light fell red on the salt-marsh reeds, 
And day was dying. 


I have seen the sun on an eagle’s wings— 
Glowing—glowing— 

Where day was born on the mountain tops, 
And wind was blowing. 


You cannot lay me so deep in earth— 
Weeping—weeping— 

That I’ll not dream of the dusk and dawn 
In my long sleeping.—Dorothy Ramsey. 
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The Significance of 
Stephen Collins Foster 


ROBERT MacGOWAN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It is the fate of poets to be quoted and for- 
gotten. Nevertheless, the personality of the 
creator may contribute much to the better un- 
derstanding of his work, and still more to the 
joy of continuing it. It is, therefore, our debt 
to the future that we, who live close to the 
time of a personality like Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter, combine the man and his work, in order 
to provide against mythical illusion with 
regard to his person and influence, and to pro- 
tect his work from plagiarists and pirates. It 
is a characteristic of the original worker, how- 
ever, that he creates his own tradition, the 
fabulous element serving the genuine purpose 
of bringing out the romantic qualities of his 
genius in a manner most pleasing to the imagi- 
nation of the public. Humanity is given to 
hero worship, and no amount of debunking 
can cure us of the habit; the ideal symbol is 
the vicarious expression of mortal hope and 
struggle. 

There is some difference of opinion with 
regard to Foster’s place among our poets and 
musicians, a condition to which the limited 
quantity of his work unfortunately contrib- 
utes. In this regard one must remember that 
he worked in two fields, fitting music to words 
so appropriately that to separate them is un- 
thinkable. In neither field did he give evi- 
dence of the gift of sustained imagination, 
his longest work being “Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming,” scarcely sufficient to place 
him among the stars of the first magnitude, 
unless we allow incredibly for his early death, 
a contingency which encourages wide specu- 
lation. In Foster’s case the very nature of 
his work seems to suggest that his bent in- 
clined him to lyricism, the singing quality of 
his poetry emphasizing this point sufficiently. 
In addition, it appears that though the reflec- 
tive mood was strong within him, his predilec- 
tion was not toward philosophy, without which 
the analytical comprehensiveness of a Words- 
worth or a Browning is impossible. As a 
raconteur he gives no great evidence of ex- 
ceptional merit, however delicious the little 
morsel of the “Campdown Races” may taste 
to a starved palate. What this may prove 
every man is at liberty to judge for himself. 
To the writer it seems, though the genius of 
Foster may not have been exhausted at his 
death, that it had nevertheless reached its 


high watermark in some of the gems which 
he gave to humanity, pure enough to secure 
for him a lasting reputation. 


What Makes a Poet ? 

May we stop here long enough to ask, “What 
makes a poet?” We shall take Poe half se- 
riously when he tells us that all poets are 
mad. There is certainly an unaccountable 
streak in their nature, which it is none of our 
intention to investigate at the moment. Suf- 
fice it to say that Foster had his share of it. He 
carried himself like a poet, blundering along 
quite enough to satisfy the most exacting. 
Maybe this was due to lack of collusive en- 
vironment. Pittsburgh was not always the 
cultural city of today. Not always were there 
individuals ready to lend their ear to the 
sweet melody of a new singer in their midst, 
or ready to encourage his promotion and back 
his product. Times have changed; at least let 
us hope so. In Foster’s day our city had 
more to think about than idle minstrels. There 
were cargoes to unload, furnaces to feed, and 
railroads to build. Libraries, museums, and 
temples of art were things of the future. It 
was an age of workers, pioneers, and adven- 
turers—with but few exceptions. Is it any 
wonder that in such an atmosphere the genius 
of Foster felt the blight of neglect, and lan- 
guished when it might have blossomed into 
magnificence? 

It is interesting to note that his master- 
pieces seem to have been inspired by influ- 
ences from other regions. The south at that 
time still preserved much of its ancestral qual- 
ity of chivalry and romance. His dialect poems 
carry us. straight back to that atmosphere of 
repose and human sentiment. The “Old Ken- 
tucky Home” has brought us all under a debt 
of gratitude that nothing can repay. Multi- 
tudes sing this song in the sublimity of the spir- 
it, entering into possession not with any local 
attachments but in the process of idealization. 
They sing of it as they sing of Heaven, the 
eternal house, and the pilgrimage of romance 
unending through the ages gives the heart of 
man proprietary claims upon it which cannot 
be denied. Understanding spirits feel strangely 
at ease there; peopled with the joys and sor- 
rows of all the ages, it is a home that can 
never be destroyed. Earthquakes may swal- 
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low Kentucky, but the vision of that home will 
endure forever. What more can we ask of 
any poet? 

The Test of Quality 

We have missed a point, however, that de- 
serves some attention though it has been ar- 
gued to the limit elsewhere. Does a poet’s 
reputation depend upon the quantity of his 
work? Yes, if its high quality is sustained 
throughout. Then we have a Dante or a 
Chaucer. But in many instances, mass pro- 
duction is no adequate test of a poet’s power. 
Long prose passages by no trick of the rhyme- 
ster’s art can be quoted in support of his repu- 
tion. They had been better said in the lan- 
guage of the essayist. Quality is the only 
sure test, and quality in a diamond is the 
same thing whatever its size. No less is this 
true of a poem. Poetry must sing. It is 
written to be spoken. To be enjoyed it must 
be audible. Again, its subject must be in 
keeping with the delicacy and balan:e of its 
form. Compare Foster’s negro melodies with 
some of the “mammy” songs of our own time, 
artificial mimicry that makes the heart sick 
for true art! 

Words, of course, are the poet’s medium of 
expression. Freighted with symbolism, they 
charm the reader as nothing else on earth 
can, and the poetic art is to be measured like 
any other art, by the harmony between the 
thought and its forms. Any poem by Foster 
will clearly illustrate his felicity in this re- 
spect; trite though some of his phrases may 
be, they are sincere and warm and close to 
the pulse of the human heart: “Beautiful 
dreamer, wake unto me...” 

He is the true child of romance, the softer 
emotions singing their way into love lyrics 
among the classics of their kind. After all 
is said and done, poets are love’s apologists, 
and Foster was not an exception. Now the 
test of true love is its capacity to conquer 
circumstances, and Foster’s lovers survive the 
test most gloriously. We are glad to go “where 
his love lies dreaming the happy hours away,” 
but what about pigtail alley? 


“Where de skeeters buzz and de bugs do bite 
And de bull dogs howl and de tomcats fight.” 


The cynic sniffs the breeze and hastily departs, 
but romance finds the kinship of life every- 
where. Soft cushions, moonlit porches, sensu- 
ous music, and jeweled fingers are merely the 
accessories. The essentials of love are in the 
heart, whether it be “a dark Virginny bride,” 
a Gentle Annie, or a Nelly Biy, but it takes 
a genius to declare it in Foster’s manner. And, 
by the bye, the last-named song ranks with 
the best love lyrics of all time. Read it with 
the poet’s understanding of human nature, re- 
member the environment from which his meta- 
phors had to come, forget social and racial 
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differences, get away from mechanical sur- 
roundings, let your heart become young again, 
and it will warm the currents of your soul, 
for love is the trade wind of the spirit. 


“Nelly Bly, Nelly Bly! Bring de broom along, 

We'll sweep de kitchen clean, my dear, and 
hab a little song. 

Poke de wood, my lady lub, and make de fire 


burn, 
And while I take de banjo down, just gib de 
mush a turn.” 


Aye, she has a heart “warm as a cup of tea 
and bigger than the sweet potato down in 
Tennessee.” 


“So—Nelly Bly, Nelly Bly, neber, neber cry— 
Neber bring de tear drop to de corner of yo’ 


eye— 

For de pie is made o’ pumpkins and de mush 
is made of corn, 

And der’s corn and pumpkins plenty, lub, 
a-lyin’ in de barn.” 


Thus true love conquers all, and Foster’s abil- 
ity to prove it stamps him as a poet. If to the 
more sensitive palate such a song as we have 
quoted should seem a reversion to primitive 
and brutal appetite, we would remind the 
critic, quite apart from the nature of life’s 
fundamental urge, that Foster was capable of 
its more delicate expression. “Open Thy Lat- 
tice, Love,” written at sixteen, proves once 
more that poets are born, not made. Still 
more dignified, “Stay, Summer Breath,” gives 
ample demonstration of his good taste, and 
“Laura Lee” sings its longing into every human 
heart capable of love. His maturing pen, 
however, tapped the richer veins of life, and 
what his later lyrics may lack in sublimity 
they gain in sincerity. Simplicity character- 
izes all his work, purifying his language and 
humanizing his material—and probably this ac- 
counts for his amazing popularity. 


America's Contribution to Minstrelsy 


Everybody understands Foster—or at least 
thinks he does, which is more to the point— 
and in this Foster resembles the minstrels of 
ancient time. Who wrote the precious ballads 
that tell the sins and sorrows, the struggle and 
sufferings of our human kind in those dim 
days? Their names are lost to history, 
though their works live always. It is not 
otherwise with Foster. Millions in America 
who sing his songs daily never heard of their 
author. It is a magnificent tribute to the 
genius who gave them birth, for it is the poet’s 
privilege to be quoted as it is the command- 
er’s to be obeyed. His songs have entered 
into the musical diet of mankind. As a boy 
in Scotland I practiced his compositions on my 
tin whistle when nobody knew whence they 
came. As students we sang them under Big 
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Ben in Glasgow, and never stopped to ask 
who made us sing. Never a banquet would be 
complete without them, and always there is a 
change in the atmosphere of the occasion 
when the orchestra strikes up the notes of his 
old-time melodies. Over the radio a prima 
donna is announced tonight, part of her pro- 
gram being a group of three songs from Fos- 
ter. Into every language on earth they have 
been translated. Why? Because he is so hu- 
man, because he speaks the language of the 
common people without whom the world can- 
not do business and poets have no audience; 
because he voices the universal sentiments of 
the human heart in his own strange, simple, 
and ingenuous fashion. Foster is truly Amer- 
ica’s contribution to minstrelsy. 

One is amazed at the variety of his moods, 
and yet it should be no occasion for surprise, 
for the poet responds becomingly to every 
breeze that blows through the heart of na- 
ture. True, there is a strain of melancholy in 
his compositions quite out of keeping with our 
saxophone age, but Matthew Arnold has taught 
us once and for all that great literature is al- 
ways characterized by “deep seriousness.” 
This accounts for his sentimental ballads and 
his “Summer Longings.” 


“Waiting sad, dejected, weary—waiting for the 


May, 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings, moon- 
light evenings, sunbright mornings, 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary, life still 

ebbs away, 
Man is ever weary, weary—waiting for the 
ay. 


On the other hand his sense of humor balances 
the pathos that troubles his heart. This is 
well illustrated in “Uncle Ned”— 


“He had no wool on de top of his head, 
On de place where de wool ought to grow.” 


But 


“When old Ned die Massa take it mighty hard, 
De tears run down like rain; 
Old missus turn pale and she look’d berry sad, 
Kase she neber see Old Ned again.” 


Well, it is all very elemental, but somehow on 
that account Stephen Foster includes our- 
selves. Joy and sorrow are strangely mated 
through the years, and to give life its proper 
balance is the work of the true interpreter. 
Foster sings for the world. 


Simplicity Can Stand Inspection 


But this in itself is not enough to explain 
his universal acceptance. Many a time one 
hums a song unconsciously until it becomes 
obtrusive. Then it is time to investigate. 
Closer inspection reveals its shallowness and 
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somehow we part company. Any idea must 
justify its presence. Now the beauty of Fos- 
ter’s simplicity is just this: it can stand closer 
inspection. The author is saying something; 
he is never shallow. And this may account 
for his slender output; he did not write to 
catch a market, even if the Christy Minstrels 
found his product profitable. Foster was a 
prophet in that he was a seer first. Ruskin 
has taught us this transvaluation of values. 
For every hundred who can think, there is 
only one who can see. Foster looked deep into 
the tragedy of life, finding it in the lowly type 
that crooned its songs along the wharves or 
down in the old plantations. But he did not 
see merely the hunger of body and soul, the 
crude dwellings, the ache and anguish of cease- 
less toil. He saw a rich content, a patient 
sublimation of disappointed hopes and fruit- 
less longings in the form of happy comrade- 
ship in song and dance and the sacred revel 
of the home, with its multitudinous offspring 
and its grinding labors of love. He heard the 
rollicking chorus of fantastic religion, the 
warm surrender of life in penitential adora- 
tion—the common concern of faith whether 
in surplice or in rags—and the sweetest sounds 
that earth can ever hear, the music of coop- 
eration and human brotherhood. He heard it 
all when other ears were closed, for he was 
the prophet of a new day, in the far distance 
still, but coming, just as sure as we live, in a 
grander and yet more glorious dawn. He saw 
and heard. Think of our own time! With 
all our getting have we preserved intact the 
sacred realities of the heart? Home, friend- 
ship, loyalty, love—what has happened to them 
in your day and mine? If he were here again, 
he would strip the non-essential trumperies 
from us and tell us the truth about our own 
hearts, with their selfish vanity and their 
splendid inconsistencies. He would do as much 
for our music, in simplifying it, straightening 
out its jazzy tangles; and for our poetry, 
shaming its wild doggerel and its tawdry sen- 
timent and its wordy pifflee And what he 
would do for our unholy scramble for flashy 
publicity and greedy ownership—if he were 
more of a preacher! But he was a prophet, 
and alas, prophets have been stoned in our 
day, too. Maybe he would die again—lonely 

-as he did before, and leave his songs with 
only an odd soul to understand him in his 
own time. 

Read, sing Foster’s songs again in the light 
of what I have written and perhaps your age 
will find once more the springs of content- 
ment and brotherhood in those pathetic pic- 
tures of human love and longing. The Old 
Kentucky Home habit exists in spite of its 
environment, not because of it, and whatever 
the economic state that can best develop such 
an inward and spiritual paradise, let it be 
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welcomed. Old Black Joe may not have been 

so unhappy after all. Life had its compensa- 

tions, and his soul was nourished with a hope 

that no money can buy and no brain manu- 

facture. Whether we be rich or poor, there 

are fundamental cravings of the soul that 

must be satisfied or life is lived in vain, and 

Foster knew the secret. 

“Gone are the days when my heart was young 
and gay, 

Gone are the friends from the cotton fields 
away, 

Gone from the earth to a better land I know, 

I hear their gentle voices calling, ‘Old Black 
Joe.’ 


“T’m coming, I’m coming, for my head is bend- 
ing low: 
I hear their gentle voices calling, ‘Old Black 
x >) 
Joe. 


When life reaches its great crisis, such gentle 
voices are wondrously consoling. Such spir- 
itual penetration enriches the years, and age 
can find no happier comforter when the head 
is bending low. We are sorely deceived if we 
attempt to build a civilization without such 
an ethereal element, even if it be only of the 
imagination. Men live the best of their lives 
there anyhow, and it is the business of the poet 
to remind us of that fact again and yet again. 
“The heart aye is the part aye that makes us 
right or wrong.” Here then is the true Fos- 
ter, the Foster who lives on in the heart of 
humanity, the Foster who sang for mankind 
the joys of the unfettered soul. 

Foster was a patriot, too. He lived in a 
time when literature still drank from the wells 
of European culture. America was _ subject 
then, as now, to an inferiority complex. Of 
course, there was good and sufficient reason. 
Across the ocean was the well-cultivated field 
of the arts. Fashions, feminine and literary, 
were “imported.” But the new world was 
slowly coming into possession of her soul, and 
Foster played no small part in helping her 
on. He sang about his own land and his own 
people in their own tongue. His work is 
American through and through. No poet in 
any other land could have produced it then, 
or could produce it now. It is unmistakably 
our own. In this also his greatness is su- 
preme, that he could be so intensely national 
and yet convey such universal sentiment. 
Especially is he the poet of the Ohio Valley— 
not that he sang of her glories—that is still 
in the future—but that he represents a stage 
of culture in the making of the west. At the 
risk of repetition, let us remind ourselves that 
his depth is not metaphysical; there is noth- 
ing speculative in his thinking; he is not the 
product of any school of philosophy—though 
he may have helped to create one. He would 
not be Foster if he were. He is a humanist 


if he is anything, with a smack of the realist 
thrown in for good measure, and as such he 
represents the kind of thinking that prevailed 
during his time. But above all he stood in 
Pittsburgh at the meeting place of North and 
South at a time when the rivers carried the 
large bulk of the traffic. The North was be- 
coming negro conscious, and Foster reflects 
the movement of melody from the plantations 
out into the wider world. To what better and 
more sympathetic hands could such a commis- 
sion have been entrusted? Out into the far 
spaces of the earth his sweet music has trav- 
eled—a gracious medium for such a philosophy 
as I have tried to outline in this paper. Foster 
has given our beloved country the best of ad- 
vertising, and as patriots we owe him a debt 
far beyond our ability to repay. 
—The Pittsburgh Record. 





Prizes and Scholarships 
Scholarship in Health Education at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
A full tuition scholarship of $500 is avail- 
able in the field of health education at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (department 
of biology and public health) for 1932-33. 
This scholarship covers the full scholastic year, 
beginning in September and closing in June. 
This scholarship will be awarded to a can- 
didate recommended by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. Applicants should have basic 
training in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology. The awards will be based upon 
the nature and quality of the previous aca- 
demic work of the applicant, personality quali- 
fications for professional work in the field of 
public health, and need of scholarship aid. 
Preference will be given to candidates possess- 

ing the bachelor’s degree. 

Through an affiliation between Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the under- 
graduate school of education of Boston Uni- 
versity and the graduate school of education 
of Harvard University those who wish to take 
courses in education while studying at the 
Institute may do so without additional fee at 
either Boston University or Harvard. 

The scholarship will be awarded in June, 
1932. All those who are interested in this 
scholarship are invited to write to the Penn- 
sylvania Tuberculosis Society, 311 S. Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, for application blanks. 


WATERLESS MOUNTAIN, the story of a Navajo 
Indian boy, by Laura Adams Armer, won the 
Newbery Medal for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to children’s literature published in 
1931 by the section for library work with chil- 
dren of the American Library Association. 
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The Wedding of the Fine Arts 


OLIVE O. JURY 
Supervisor of Art, Shamokin, Pa. 


Prologue 

Come with us to the Little Church off Times 
Square, where the great organ is thundering 
out the most appealing music and where the 
very atmosphere seems to tell us we are about 
to witness a most inspiring and noble event. 
The interior has been transformed into the 
newest and most modern setting, which gives 
us the highest ideals and inspirations imagina- 
ble. Yes, we are about to witness the Art 
Wedding of Painting and Music—Sculpture is 
Maid of Honor, Architecture is Best Man, while 
Poetry is the Ring Bearer. 

Such well-known and distinguished guests 
are arriving as : Mr. and Mrs. Psychology, Mr. 
Arithmetic and Miss Spelling, Mr. and Mrs. 
English, Mr. and Mrs. French, Mr. Astronomy 
and Miss Geology, Miss Biology and Mr. Zo- 
ology, and many other notable educators. 


Act | 

Behold:—To the tune of “THE PALETTE 
and the PAINT-BRUSH” the Bride (Paint- 
ing) comes marching down the aisle on the 
arm of Drama. She surely is the most im- 
portant person at the Art Wedding and true 
enough she represents emotion and has a de- 
cided advantage over all the other arts on ac- 
count of her lovely colors. The rest of the 
Arts must appeal to our other senses. We 
of course, must get an understanding of the 
limitations of painting, for there are many. 
One which is most important is the problem 
of the Third Dimension. The surface on which 
a picture is painted, wood, canvas, or paper is 
two-dimensional, that is, it has length and 
breadth, but no depth. The picture itself is 
the three-dimensional, that is, the objects it 
contains do not all seem to be at the same 
distance from your eyes. In other words, we 
look at a picture as if it were real, in the same 
way we should look at a landscape. We often 
forget that we are actually looking at a pic- 
ture—we seem to be carried away by it; in fact, 
the test of a Good Painting is to be able to get 
into the picture and get out of it again. One 
may, as in a symphony, develop several themes, 
but there must be enough harmonious inter- 
weaving to give a unity of impression. There 
can be no law about the use of color, for it is 
nothing more than the medium by which the 
artist communicates his experience and he may 
use as much freedom as he desires to accom- 
plish his purpose. Thus the Bride (Painting) 
is the cynosure of all eyes. 


Act !l—Music 

Now the Groom (Music) enters, appealing, 
of course, to our ears, as his is the art of pro- 
ducing melodious and harmonious sounds. He, 
too, is more emotional and better still has 
a universal appeal. We notice he has rhythm 
and rhythm is life; more than that, rhythm 
is the principle of all the Arts. It differs from 
the others in that it is a succession of events, 
that is, it goes on for a period of time and 
then something new comes to our ears every 
second. With pictures we know we can turn 
away our attention for a few minutes and they 
will be right there when we get back; not so 
with music. But music has an appeal that 
even the weakest intellect can appreciate, it 
also has a peculiar relation to memory and 
possesses a power of awakening our memory 
that no other Art is capable of doing. 


Act |!l—Sculpture 

The Maid of Honor (Sculpture) now appears, 
clothed in dainty white bits of gorgeous light 
and shade. Here the Artist must communicate 
his experience almost entirely by means of 
shape or form. Sculpture is the Art of imitat- 
ing living forms in solid substances. The imi- 
tation of living form ts alike the essence of 
Sculpture and of Painting, and both these Arts 
are primarily for the use and purposes of 
Architecture. Sculpture is distinguished from 
Architecture by its imitation of living form— 
but is separable from Painting by the mode of 
its expression. The element of color may be 
added to Sculpture, but it concerns itself 
mainly with pure form, whether of line or com- 
position. We must keep firmly in mind that a 
statue is something which is producing a re- 
sponse within our own minds and that its good- 
ness or badness depends on the value of that 
response. 

Act 1V—Architecture 

Since the Best Man (Architecture) enters 
now, let us understand that he has come to 
form the proper background for Sculpture and 
the rest of our Arts. Architecture is some- 
times called “Frozen Music,” for Architecture 
represents a building touched by emotion. It 
is the only Art directly and deeply affected by 
economic conditions. As an end to this art, 
it is to arrange a plan, masses, and enrich- 
ments to a structure, in order to impart to it 
interest, beauty, grandeur, unity, and power. 
Architecture thus necessitates the possession 
by the builder of gifts of imagination as well 
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as of technical skill. Rules and regulations 
must be followed in this art. Balance and 
proportion are very important, also design and 
ornamentation must be very great factors in 
leading to the great mass of line and form. 
The balance of masses and the way they fit 
into the main design are the keys to human 
experience. 


Act V—Poetry 

Last in our procession is the Ring Bearer 
(Poetry), who says, “I will enchant thine 
ear.” Poetry really is the concrete and artistic 
expression of the human mind in emotional and 
rhythmical language. The poet deals with lan- 
guage as the painter does with color, some- 
times invading the domain of music and some- 
times that of prose, or rather he brings prose 
into the domain of poetry. Thus we can see, 
poetry needs painting and sculpture and music 
and architecture to work with, making them all 
so closely allied with one another that none is 
complete without the other. And can’t we add 

-“They lived happily forever after’? 





Organizing a Beginners' Orchestra 
MARGUERITE LANDA 


Instructor in Music, San Francisco, Calif. 


Music is being demanded more and more in 
the schools and beginning orchestras are being 
organized everywhere. 

A beginning orchestra is usually presented 
to the teacher with the hope that in six months 
or so the orchestra will be ready to “perform.” 
The instructor has about twenty or more be- 
ginners with all kinds of instruments ranging 
from the brand-new saxophone (or even har- 
monica) to the decrepit old fiddle that “father 
used to play.” All pupils are beginners and 
all are expecting an equal share of the brief 
one-period-a-day music hour. 

It is the one-period-a-day that presents the 
difficulty in the organization of a function- 
ing orchestra. If one had the students for 
private lessons it would help to alleviate the 
problems, but the school teacher has to accept 
conditions as they are and make the best of 
the heterogeneous group. Faced with such 
a task the teacher should bear in mind that to 
give pupils thorough instruction and adequate 
attention is the primary aim. 

A good plan is to divide the pupils into 
different groups according to the instruments 
they play. Strings, brass, and woodwinds 
form the three major divisions. Instruct the 
students who play these instruments on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the week and 
on Thursday and Friday take the pupils who 
have complicated instruments or whose in- 
strument cannot be taught easily along with 
the rest of the group. For example, the trom- 
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bonists, if left in the brass section, would 
possibly upset the rest of the class who are 
busy with their valve instruments. The same 
would apply to the celloists, flutists, and others 
whose instruments are different from those 
in the regular groups. If there is time enough, 
it would be well to divide the clarinetists and 
saxophonists, teaching them in_ separate 
classes. 

When all the students have mastered the 
scales and know their chromatics, combine all 
the brass with the brass, strings with the 
strings, and woodwinds with the woodwinds. 
If any pupils are learning to play the per- 
cussion instruments, allow them to play with 
the brasses. Continue with the augumented 
groups meeting on the first three days of the 
week. Then, on Thursday, instead of a group 
practice have a combined rehearsal of the en- 
tire orchestra. This will stimulate the stu- 
dents’ interest in knowing that they can now 
play well enough to play together and will 
give them actual orchestra practice. On Fri- 
day the elementary points of harmony may 
be presented. It is essential that the stu- 
dents should know scales, intervals, and trans- 
position in addition to getting acquainted 
with the sounds of other instruments. Note- 
books should be kept by every student for this 
harmony lesson. As the class progresses more 
time should be given to the ensemble orchestra 
and less to the individual groups. However, 
group meetings should be held from time to 
time. By no means, though, discard the Fri- 
day theory class. We have far too many 
pupils who know nothing about scales and keys 
and yet are attempting to play their instru- 
ments. 

In about two months time the teacher should 
be able to work out a suitable program of 
music and, if the pupils know that they are 
to perform, they will work all the harder 
to make it a success. If one group has ad- 
vanced faster than another, let it have a 
special part on the program, and if any tal- 
ented pupils have developed their art let them 
play a solo. 

In my own beginners’ orchestra which I de- 
veloped along these lines, I had my violinists 
give a program of waltzes entirely from mem- 
ory in four months’ time and at the end of 
the school year the whole beginners’ orchestra 
not only presented its own program but also 
assisted the advanced orchestra in the playing 
of “The Prophet” for the graduating class. 





Every man should keep a fair-sized cemetery 
in which to bury the faults of his friends. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 





The birds have bills but they keep on singing. 
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To Our Members 


FRANCIS B. HAAS, 
President 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


The founders of our organization visioned it 
primarily as a means to serve Pennsylvania 
through the instrumentality of the teacher. 
The school year that is just closing has offered 
opportunities for this service far beyond those 
of previous years. 

Society continues to look with confidence 
upon the public schools and is placing more and 
more responsibility upon the public school 
teacher for the development of boys and girls 
into useful citizens. This is evidenced by the 
increased attendance of larger numbers of 
pupils of the teen ages, by the increase in those 
completing the courses in the secondary 
schools, by the diversified offerings fin the 
curriculum adapted particularly to individual 
needs of students, and by the preference which 
employers give to those with the greatest pub- 
lic school attainment. 

On the other hand, the economic factors of 
the present situation have, in many ifstances, 
mitigated against the realization of these pub- 
lic school services on the part of the pupils and 
their parents. The past year in many in- 
stances has been significant, because of wants 
rather than surpluses in so far as the neces- 
sities of life have been concerned. The eco- 
nomic stress has not only demanded rigid 
economy and stern efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of all public agencies, including the 
schools, but in addition, so far as individual 
families are concerned, has meant reduced in- 
comes and, in many instances, insufficient food 
and inadequate clothing. 

When the educational history of this era is 
written, my personal feeling is that the serv- 
ices and contributions of the Pennsylvania 
public school teachers, not only in their diligent 
interpretation of the subjects of the curriculum 
and service in the classroom but especially in 
their humanitarian contributions to the phys- 
ical needs of their pupils, will be without 
parallel in the annals of American public educa- 
tion. 

Thousands of children in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the dreary months of the winter were 
warmed by clothing contributed by teachers, 
and for many more thousands the pangs of 
hunger were lessened by the food that was 
provided and prepared by the hands of these 


public servants. In such manner are teachers 
paying the eternal debt to childhood and youth. 

So significant and extended have been the 
services of the teachers in the present emer- 
gency, that the Association at the present time 
is attempting to secure a composite picture of 
the united efforts of its members. An oppor- 
tunity will be given each member of the Asso- 
ciation to report to his superintendent the wel- 
fare and relief services which he or she has 
rendered during the past school year. May I 
request that full and detailed information be 
supplied in each instance? 

The members of the Association will un- 
doubtedly be interested to know of other ac- 
tivities which are under way. At the meeting 
of the House of Delegates in Pittsburgh, a 
request was made through resolution that a 
survey be made to ascertain the needs for in- 
stitutional welfare. A questionnaire has been 
sent to approximately 2,500 former teachers of 
Pennsylvania who are now retired and are re- 
ceiving monthly benefits from the retirement 
system in an effort to have definite information 
as to the approximate number who, either at 
the present or future time, contemplate resi- 
dence in a teachers’ home. The various com- 
mittees of the Association, especially the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Fund Relations and the 
Constitutional Revision Committee, have met, 
organized, and are busily engaged in the prep- 
aration of their reports for the Harrisburg 
convention. 

Unfortunately, school districts are not equal 
in their ability to provide funds for public 
school endeavor and the laws regulating the 
basis of distribution of State appropriation are 
not sufficiently flexible to guarantee sufficient 
funds from State sources to make up the de- 
ficiencies resulting from the lessened taxing 
resources of the local districts. The results 
have been that in a few districts the number of 
teaching positions have been reduced; in others, 
a moratorium has been declared on salary 
schedules; in others, salary schedules have been 
reduced; and in still others, teachers voluntarily 
have aided the school district in meeting the 
financial emergency. 

Pennsylvania, however, on the basis of re- 
liable records, has made a creditable record in 
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maintaining her standards. Data compiled by 
the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association indicate that in no other state 
in the Union have more local districts main- 
tained their salary levels than in Pennsylvania. 
Here again we have evidence of the confidence 
which the tax-paying public of the Common- 
wealth has in its public schools and in those 
who serve as teachers and public servants in 
the public schools. 

The year closing undoubtedly has been one 
of disappointment to teachers in certain dis- 
tricts. However, I feel that we may be heart- 
ened. But few instances are at hand which in- 
dicate that retrenchment has been due to any 
other reason than one of financial necessity. 
Historically, this tendency for the maintenance 
of public education standards upholds the 
traditions of the Commonwealth. In _ her 
public school teachers, Pennsylvania has her 
largest body of public servants’ trained 
specifically for the continuance and perpetua- 
tion of the desirable ideals of the Common- 
wealth as they are moulded through education 
into the lives of her future citizens. The future 
of Pennsylvania demands that every child in 
this Commonwealth even though it is a de- 
pression child shall have educational rights and 
opportunities equal to those of the prosperity 
child. Any lessening of the efficiency of the 
teaching service at this time means that future 
citizens will be handicapped in the preparation 
for performing their labors as individuals and 
for participating in their privileges as citizens. 
In the present emergency, the greatest service 
agency of the Commonwealth is the group of 
professional trained public teachers. 

This Association, through the united efforts 
of its members and leaders,’pledges itself for 
no lessening of teaching standards and for con- 
tinued devotion to the ideals of teaching 
service. 

To each of the 61,000 members of our pro- 
fessional group, I bespeak a summer of rest, 
recreation, and recuperation for renewed pub- 
lic service in the classrooms of Pennsylvania’s 
public schools next September. 





Indiana County Music Festival 


The second annual All-County Chorus and 
Orchestra concert was given by the high 
schools of Indiana County in the Indiana High 
School auditorium on Friday evening, May 6. 
Previous to last year, the only musical contact 
of these schools was an annual contest, and 
wide variations in enrolment and in the support 
given to music in the 17 high schools of the 
county made these contests rather unsatisfac- 
tory. The county principals association, act- 
ing through its inter-schools relations commit- 
tee, of which Hugh M. Bell is chairman, spon- 
sored the first concert as an experiment. The 
number of those taking part reached 175 this 
year. 
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Atlantic City Convention 
June 25—July 1, 1932 

ATLANTIC CITY! PLAYGROUND OF 
THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD! Surely there 
is no city in the country better equipped to 
serve the convention. Here is the world’s 
largest auditorium and convention hall, built 
at a cost of $15,000,000, occupying seven 
acres of ground, and bordering on the famous 
Boardwalk. The finest hotels are in walking 
distance, or if one is extremely weary, a ride 
in a roller-chair will afford complete relaxa- 
tion. Deep-sea and pier fishing, yachting, and 
beach parties are all on the list which the 
teachers of Atlantic City and New Jersey are 
planning as a part of the local hospitality 
program, which does so much to strengthen 
the bond of comradeship among the teachers. 
And, here is a surprise—hotel rates are actu- 
ally being lowered for the period of the con- 
vention. And, too, this year marks the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the organizing of the 
National Education Association, and special 
note will be taken of it at the convention. 

This year we are facing more perplexing 
problems than have confronted us since the 
World War. Never has there been greater op- 
portunity for us to show how effective we are 
as a profession. Because problems of the hour 
will be discussed and plans made for solving 
them, every delegate to which your Associa- 
tion is entitled should attend. The delibera- 
tions of the Representative Assembly will be 
epoch-making this year. The theme of the 
program is LOOKING AHEAD IN EDUCA- 
TION. We must do that with dead earnest- 
ness. 

Registration will begin on Saturday, June 25, 
and the first general session will be on Satur- 
day evening. Plan to reach Atlantic City on 
Saturday. Pennsylvania Headquarters will be 
at the Madison Hotel, and there the All-Penn- 
sylvania luncheon will be held on Monday, 
June 27, at twelve o’clock, price $1.25. The 
first meeting of the Representative Assembly 
will be on Tuesday morning, June 28, at nine 
o’clock. There will be the usual railroad rates 
of one and one-half fare on the identification 
certificate plan. 


Dates of Sale—June 21 to June 27 inclusive 

Return Limit—Thirty days from date of sale 

Validation —At regular ticket offices in Atlantic 
City 


Ticket Forms—Some ticket agents do not keep on 
hand the round trip forms. It will 
be wise to consult your ticket agent 
on this point well in advance 


Neglect —It is exceedingly difficult to secure 
an adjustment of fare for anyone 
who neglects to secure in advance 


the railroad identification certificate 
and to purchase a round trip ticket. 


Anyone, who is a member of the National 
Education Association in good standing, is en- 
titled to a certificate. Dependent members of 
one’s family are also provided for on the same 
certificate. For certificate address J. W. Crab- 
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tree, Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C., or your State N. E. A. 
Director, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Greetings to the National Education 
Association 


Visitors to Atlantic City Convention Extended Cordial 
Welcome by New Jersey School Teachers 

New Jersey welcomes to her shores the Na- 
tional Education Association. The hostess 
state extends the hand of greeting and fellow- 
ship to every teacher and administrative official] 
of the countless school systems of the nation. 
We of New Jersey account ourselves privileged 
indeed to be “at home” to the educators of the 
United States. 

We welcome you because you are engaged 
in the work that is nearest and dearest to our 
hearts, because your very presence will lend 
inspiration to our work, a work which we re- 
gard as the greatest factor in the nation’s civic, 
social, economic, and political attainments. We 
welcome you because you are engaged in a 
movement for the development of the finest 
qualities of man’s physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual nature. 

We welcome you because we want the influ- 
ence of your deliberations, the benefit: of your 
counsels, and the inspiration of your presence. 

May we be of service to you during your 
sojourn in New Jersey? Whatever need you 
may have shall become our privilege. Permit 
us to prove that our words of welcome reflect 
the warmth of New Jersey’s love for you. We 
are yours to command, and happy shall we be 
in your service. 

May the 1932 meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association be for each and every one 
a pleasure in anticipation, a satisfaction in 
progress, and, passing, may it leave rich memo- 
ries upon which to reflect. 

CHESTER F. OGDEN, 

President, 

New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
SoLoMon C. STRONG, 

Secretary, 

New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
ALEXANDER J. GLENNIE, 

State Director, N.E.A. 

GEORGE C. BAKER, 

Vice-President, N.E.A. 





ALTOONA teachers, in addition to contribut- 
ing fifty cents apiece to the Teacher Welfare 
Fund of the P. S. E. A., have made a gift of 
$100 to the endowment fund of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, our teachers’ home at Colum- 
bia, Pa. Altoona teachers are 100 per cent 
in membership in local, State, and national pro- 
fessional associations. 
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J. P. Breidinger 
The retirement of J. P. Breidinger of Wilkes- 
Barre from active service brings to a close a 


long and remarkable educational career. For 
thirty-one years he has been principal of the 
same high school, the James M. Coughlin, 
originally known as the Wilkes-Barre High 
School. From the day that he entered upon 
his duties in 1901 until now his work has been 
that of a master. Keenly alive to the scholastic 
needs of his students, deeply sympathetic and 
always understanding, Mr. Breidinger’s influ- 
ence can never be measured. The graduates 
who have passed out of his school are scat- 
tered over the face of the earth to five conti- 
nents. They have earned fame in many fields 
of work. Some have succeeded better than 
others, but all have become better men and 
women through their contact with Mr. Brei- 
dinger, and thousands of alumni unite in honor- 
ing him. 

Preliminary to his long term as principal of 
the Wilkes-Barre school, Mr. Breidinger served 
as principal of Monroe Academy at Beaumont 
for four years and of the high school at Tunk- 
hannock for eight years. He was head of the 
department of mathematics as well as vice- 
principal of the normal school at Mansfield 
for some time. His preparatory training was 
received at the normal school at Kutztown and 
Trach’s Academy at Easton. From Lafayette 
he received his degrees of bachelor and master 
of arts. 

Mr. Breidinger has always been deeply in- 
terested in the P.S.E.A., has served on various 
committees, and at one time acted as president 
of the high school department. 
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Association Activities 
|. Retirement Fund Relations Committee 

The Committee on Retirement Fund Rela- 
tions, W. Lee Gilmore, chairman, Oakmont, 
met at P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third 
St., Harrisburg, Pa., at 9:45 a. m., April 23, 
1932, with all members present except Joseph 
B. Richey, McKeesport. Sub-committees on 
Social Justice and Options met at P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters the preceding evening. A sum- 
mary of the business transacted follows: 

1. Voted to request the Executive Council 
to transmit to the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board conclusion No. 7 of the re- 
port of the committee to the Pittsburgh House 
of Delegates, which reads 

“In some instances tables have not been 
developed to permit the retirement board 
to give full and prompt information con- 
cerning the retirement allowances possible 
under the different options. It recommends 
that as speedily as possible these tables be 
developed and that with each application 
for retirement, the retirement board in- 
clude a complete statement explaining to 
the member the purposes of the options 
now included in the retirement system.” 

2. Agreed to ask the Executive Council for 
an appropriation not to exceed $2,000 to pay 
for actuarial service in securing data on the 
following subjects: 

a. Lowering the retirement age to 58 and 60 

b. Restoring options 2 and 8 for permanent 

disability 

c. Death benefit to match the employee’s con- 

tribution 

d. Dividing State Annuity Reserve Fund 

No. 2 as follows: 

(a) Liability because of service prior 
to 1919 

(b) Liability because of service from 
1919 to 1932 

(c) Liability because of service after 
1932 

e. The election of an option beyond age 62 

without the right of revocation 

f. Amendment as follows: That employees 

who have served at least thirty-five years 

in the public schools of Pennsylvania and 
who left before age 62 but did not with- 
draw their funds from the system, or if 
withdrawn, return to the system the ac- 
cumulated deductions, may, upon reach- 
ing age 62, receive a retirement allowance 
calculated in the same manner as at 
present. 

il. Executive Council 

The Executive Council met at P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters April 30 with all members pres- 
ent or accounted for and transacted the fol- 
lowing business: 

1. Reports by the President. 
Haas reported on the meetings of 


Francis B. 


June, 1932 


a. The Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mif- 
flin Memorial and presented a revised 
budget for the teachers’ home based on 
eleven guests, which was approved 

b. The Teacher Welfare Committee, adding 
that a survey of need for institutional 
welfare is in progress 

ce. The Retirement Fund Relations Commit- 
tee, presenting its request for $2,000 for 
actuarial services. The Executive Coun- 
cil voted to ask the Retirement Commit- 
tee to list in preferential order of impor- 
tance the items’ on which actuarial serv- 
ices are desired. They approved the re- 
quest of the committee to transmit for- 
mally to the Retirement Board conclu- 
sion No. 7 of its report to the Pittsburgh 
House of Delegates 

d. The Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution, stating that this committee has 
requested through the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL proposals for revision of 
the constitution 

2. U. S. Government Bond. To safeguard 
the balance in the Welfare Fund, the Execu- 
tive Council authorized the purchase of a 
$5,000 U. S. Government bond. 

3. Meeting Places for December, 1932, Con- 
vention, Approved a three-page report of James 
N. Rule on downtown meeting places for the 
Harrisburg convention, December 27-29, recom- 
mending the Forum for the House of Dele- 
gates and the general sessions, and eliminating 
the commercial exhibits because of the impos- 
sibility of providing a satisfactory set-up. 

4. Flood of Questionnaires. Referred the 
matter of a clearing house for questionnaires 
to the director of research for further study 
and report. 

5. Publicity. Referred to the executive sec- 
retary for further report, suggestion regard- 
ing the collection and dissemination of pub- 
licity plans of local branches. 

6. Federal Appropriations. Authorized the 
transmittal of the following resolution to each 
U. S. Senator and Representative from Penn- 
sylvania: 

Whereas: In the present emergency 
any interference with the educational ac- 
tivities of the Federal government will 
have a detrimental effect on the welfare 
of the children of this nation, 

Be it Resolved: That the Association 
commends the action of Congress in re- 
taining the Federal subsidy for vocational 
education and strongly urges that pro- 
posed cuts in appropriations for the office 
of education in the Department of the In- 
terior be eliminated from pending legisla- 
tion, and that the activities of the office 
continue undiminished. 

7. Group Insurance. Received a seven-page 
report on group insurance, which contained an 
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opinion from the Attorney General that it is 
not legal for school boards to pay any part of 
the premium of insurance for teachers. Note— 
Group insurance is available, provided teach- 
ers pay all of the premium. 

8. Financial Statements. Received the fol- 
lowing statements as of April 30, 1932: 
Current Fund Balances: 





Commonwealth Trust Co, ..... $ 4,780.30 
U. S. Government Bonds ..... 10,000.00 
$14,780.30 
Welfare Fund Balances: 
Commonwealth Trust Co. .... 3,651.11 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co..... 10,299.79 
U. S. Government Bonds ..... 5,000.00 
———. $18,950.90 
Lloyd Mifflln Memorial Endowment Fund: a 
Commonwealth Trust Co, .... $ 404.77 


Attention was directed to a two-page report 
regarding advertising, indicating that while 
there has been a gradual decrease in advertis- 
ing receipts, the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL in comparison with other publica- 
tions is above the average in receipts, 

9. Bids on Printing the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. At the request of the execu- 
tive secretary, President Haas appointed the 
following sub-committee to open and consider 
bids on printing the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for the academic year 1932-33: Fran- 
cis B. Haas, chairman; C. M. McConn; R. W. 
Robinson. Note.—The committee met at 4:30 
p. m., April 30, opened and considered five 
bids, and awarded the contract to the lowest 
bidder, The Telegraph Press of Harrisburg. 


Ill. Joint Conference of Convention District Presi- 
dents and Executive Council 

After a joint luncheon the two bodies met 
at P. S. E. A. Headquarters for a joint ses- 
sion at 2:00 p. m., April 30, with the follow- 
ing presidents of convention districts present: 

1. Central—A. M. Weavey, Williamsport 

2. Eastern—Amanda Stout, Reading 

3. Northwestern—P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 

4, Southeastern—E. H. Snow, Ardmore 

5. Southern—J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg 

6. Western—E. C. Noyes, Pittsburgh 

Absent but accounted for: John H. Dyer, 

Northeastern, Scranton. 

The order of business was as follows: 

1. Directory of Convention Districts, 1932- 
33. Accepted a directory of the seven conven- 
tion districts with names of presidents and sec- 
retaries, and dates and places of meeting for 
1932-33 as submitted. 

2. Financial Statements of Convention Dis- 
tricts, 1931-32. Statements showing in detail 
the amounts expended from the P. S. E. A. 
for each of the convention districts the past 
year, except the Eastern, which held no meet- 
ing, were submitted. 

3. Subsidies from P. S. E. A. Budget. A 
tabulation was presented showing the amounts 
available to the seven convention districts on 
the basis of a subsidy of 12% cents a member 
from the P. S. E. A. budget. 
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Doctor Haas stated that the maximum sub- 
sidy granted to any convention district is 
$2,500 and that each convention district may 
have $1,000 if that amount is needed. He 
commented on ways of increasing the budgets 
from local cooperating agencies and pointed 
out an apparent tendency on the part of cer- 
tain agencies to contribute less each year. 

A question was raised regarding the respon- 
sibility of the convention district for the ex- 
penditure of the P. S. E. A. subsidy. After 
discussion it was moved that in the future no 
subsidy to a convention district should be paid 
in a lump sum to any cooperating agency but 
that the convention district president and the 
president of the P. S. E. A. should be respon- 
sible for the expenditure of the subsidy, and 
that all expenditures should be approved in 
advance by those officers. Seconded. Carried. 

4. Communication from the Retirement 
Fund Relations Committee. A letter dated 
February 6, 1932, to convention district presi- 
dents was presented suggesting that each one 
appoint a committee to cooperate with the 
P. S. E. A. committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems. The desirability of the creation of such 
committees was agreed to by common consent. 
Note.—Such committees have already been ap- 
pointed in the Central and Southern Conven- 
tion Districts. See May number of PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, page 634. 

5. Handbook of Convention Districts. Doctor 
Haas called attention to the Handbook which 
contains the policies adopted by the Executive 
Council regarding convention districts. 

6. Expense Accounts. Personal expense ac- 
count blanks for expenses incurred incident to 
the work of convention districts were presented 
and the procedure was explained by Doctor 
Haas. 

7. A New Convention District. Superin- 
tendent Vanderslice reported on a movement 
to organize a new convention district compris- 
ing the following counties: Beaver, Butler, 
Armstrong, Lawrence, and possibly Mercer, 
Clarion, and Jefferson. 

After discussion, it was agreed that the 
proper procedure is for the counties concerned 
to petition the Executive Council to organize 
the new convention district. Superintendent 
Pressel pointed out the undesirability of taking 
too much territory away from the Northwest- 
ern convention district. 

On motion of Dean McConn, properly second- 
ed, the conference authorized Doctor Haas to 
appoint a sub-committee of the Executive 
Council to confer with the leaders in the pro- 
posed convention district and report at the 
next meeting of the Executive Council on 
boundaries of the district and plans for work. 

8. Survey of Relief Work of Teachers. 
Doctor Haas presented his letter of April 21, 
1932, to Presidents of Local Branches and the 
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questionnaire regarding contributions to re- 
lief by teachers. 

It was the consensus of opinion that it is 
worth while to collect the data regarding wel- 
fare work and contributions to relief by edu- 
cational workers of the State, and that such 
data may be of great value in the 1933 Legis- 
lature. It was suggested that the question- 
naire make a distinction between individual 
activity and group activity and that each mem- 
ber, after trying out the questionnaire on him- 
self, send his suggestions for its refinement to 
H. E. Gayman, Director of Research, P.S. E. A. 

Dean McConn suggested that the question- 
naire might well be divided into two parts: 

1. For the individual 

2. For the Local Branch of the P. S. E. A. 

9. Worth-While Convention District Pro- 
grams. Doctor Haas spoke briefly of his plan 
to coordinate the program of the Harrisburg 
convention, December 27-29, 1932, with the 
Ten-Year Program of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, to use principally Penn- 
sylvania speakers who know our educational 
problems, and to make the convention a means 
of securing constructive educational legisla- 
tion in 1933. 

He recommended: 

1. A smaller number of speakers for pro- 
grams of convention districts 

2. Use of more local speakers 

3. Use of the forum, or conference, type of 
program so that listeners may challenge the 
argument of speakers and discuss their con- 
structive suggestions. 

4. Caution in arranging entertainment pro- 
grams, lest they overbalance the professional 
phases of the work. He pointed out that en- 
tertainment programs were quite conspicuous 
in the recent meeting of the Southeastern con- 
vention district. He plead for the mainte- 
nance of relative values and held up as cri- 
teria the type of professional programs toler- 
ated by doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers, 
architects, and other professions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Negro Institutions Need Worth-While 
Professional Books 


A number of colleges for colored students 
in the South would appreciate worth-while 
books of a professional nature. M. J. Holmes, 
secretary, Institution for Negroes, Board of 
Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will make arrangements for 
the disposition of such books. 





Things don’t turn up in this world until 
somebody turns them up.—Garfield. 


June, 1932 


The Present Standing of the Pennsyl- 


vania Public School System 

Ever since Leonard P. Ayres, formerly of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, developed an 
index for ranking educational school systems, 
the people of Pennsylvania have been much 
interested to know the relative efficiency of the 
Pennsylvania public schools as compared with 
those of the neighboring states and the other 
states of the Union. Many modifications have 
been suggested to the Ayres method and many 
other indices have been developed in an at- 
tempt to measure more equitably the relative 
effectivenss and efficiency of the different school 
systems. 

The Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association in its recent research bulle- 
tin for May, 1932, makes a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature in the field of measuring 
the efficiency of school systems. Following a 
review of the Ayres method, the Phillips 
method, and ten other rating systems used 
either to develop an index for state, city, or 
county ratings, five basic factors have been 
selected to indicate the present educational sit- 
uation in the forty-eight states. 

The criteria that are set up to indicate the 
quality of the school system are the following: 
How many children does the school system 
reach? For how long does the school system 
maintain contact with these children? What 
quality of teaching service has been purchased 
for them? Under what favorable or unfavor- 
able environmental conditions is the education 
conducted? What general educational ad- 
vancement of the state has been attained? 

No single measure of school efficiency is 
developed, but for Pennsylvanians it is of in- 
terest to know the rankings which Pennsylva- 
nia attains when these factors are considered. 

Pennsylvania is 62.31 per cent efficient in 
the proportion of children reached by the serv- 
ices of the schools, and ranks twentieth among 
the states of the Union in this respect. This 
percentage is based on an ideal of a 200-day 
school year for every child five to seventeen 
years of age. The fact that the compulsory 
school age in Pennsylvania embraces the age 
period from eight to sixteen, inclusive, un- 
doubtedly affects the standing of Pennsylvania 
in this particular. However, the efficiency of 
the Pennsylvania schools in this respect is 
greater than the ranking indicates. The state 
attaining the highest efficiency in the propor- 
tion of children reached by the services of the 
schools is Michigan with an efficiency of 70.37 
per cent or approximately eight points above 
Pennsylvania. 

In holding power, that is the relation between 
the attendance at school of children fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years of age to 
the total population of that age group, Penn- 
sylvania ranks 33. 
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In quality of teaching service in a compari- 
son of 29 states, Pennsylvania ranks second 
with 97.1 per cent of her teachers having two 
or more years of training beyond high school. 
In salaries, Pennsylvania ranks fifth, the aver- 
age annual salary of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals, in 1929-30 being $1,620. Among all 
the states of the Union, Pennsylvania ranks 
ninth in salaries. 

In so far as school environment is concerned, 
that is the value of school property per child 
enrolled, Pennsylvania in 1930 ranked fifteenth 
with an indicated value of $264 of school prop- 
erty for each child. 

The per cent of literacy, which is used as an 
indication of the general educational advance- 
ment which the State has attained, indicates 
that Pennsylvania now ranks twenty-second, 
99.21 per cent of the persons over ten years of 
age being literate. 

Those who are especially interested in esti- 
mating school efficiency will find this issue of 
the research bulletin a field for fascinating 
study. 





Honolulu Conference 


July 25-30, 1932 

The program for the Pacific Regional Con- 
ference is being organized by Paul Monroe, 
president of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, and Augustus O. Thomas, 
secretary-general, with the assistance of the 
local committee in Honolulu. President Mon- 
roe’s intimate knowledge of all phases of inter- 
national education and Dr. Thomas’s wide ex- 
perience in the field of organization assure the 
success of the Conference, in:so far as the pro- 
gram is concerned. 

Hawaii, a land noted for its hospitality and 
noted likewise for “that something different” 
type of entertainment, will have occasion to 
play host on a scale unprecedented in recent 
local history. Visiting delegates will come to 
her shores anticipating unique experiences. 
They will not be disappointed. 

To insure a well-rounded program of enter- 
tainment, a special committee has been at work 
for some months. It is the expectation of this 
committee that the visiting delegate will re- 
turn to his home with memories of the most 
pleasant and interesting experiences of a life- 
time. 

Every visitor will be greeted upon arrival 
in typical Hawaiian “aloha” style. This will 
include the presentation of a flower “lei,” made 
by school children. Paper leis, as souvenirs, 
will later be presented at the giant “luau”— 
Hawaiian feast. 

For detailed information 
Thomas, Secretary-General, 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Frank C. Ketler 


A native Pennsylvanian comes from New 
England to succeed Albert Lindsay Rowland 
as superintendent of Cheltenham Township 
schools. Frank C. Ketler, formerly of Berlin, 
New Hampshire, is a graduate of Grove City 
College and has taken graduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. From the latter 
institution he has received the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees. His experience in Pennsylvania dates 
from 1911 and includes eleven years at the 
head of the Midland schools from 1914 to 1917 
and from 1921 to 1928. During the interim 
he served as an officer of cavalry in the regular 
army, took graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and taught in Grove City 
College. Since 1930, when he completed his 
work in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, he has been superintendent of schools 
at Berlin. 


George Washington Bicentennial 
Pledge 


AS an American, | will follow the example of George 
Washington in upright living, integrity and in 
loyalty and service to my country. | will strive "never 
to say anything about a man that | have the slightest 
scruple of saying to him," and “never to forfeit my 
word nor break my promise made to anyone.” In heart 
and mind, in word and deed, | will keep faith with 
Washington. 





STATE COLLEGE is occupying a new high 
school building this year. It is connected with 
the old building and the two are administered 
as one plant. The new part includes gym- 
nasium with appropriate locker and shower 
rooms, science laboratory, home economics 
rooms, general shop, band room with adjacent 
practice rooms, five classrooms, and the offices 
of the supervising principal, Jo Hays. 
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Edward H. Snow 


Edward H. Snow, principal of the Lower 
Merion Junior High School, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Convention District 
for the year 1932-33 at the annual meeting 
held in Philadelphia in conjunction with 
Schoolmen’s week of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Snow, a native of Winn, Maine, at- 
tended the public schools in Brunswick, Maine, 
and graduated from the high school in 1910. 
He entered Bowdoin College in the fall of that 
year where he specialized in science, mathe- 
matics, and education. He graduated with an 
A.B. degree in 1914. 

Mr. Snow was principal of Avon, Massachu- 
setts, High School from 1914 to 1917. From 
that school he went to Putnam, Conn., in the 
fall of 1917 where he was promoted to the 
principalship that year. While in Putnam he 
studied psychology and child hygiene at Clark 
University. Leaving Putnam in 1923 he be- 
came principal of Lower Merion Junior High 
School at Ardmore, Pa. 

He received his M. A. degree from Columbia 
University in 1926, specializing in secondary 
school administration and junior high school 
edueation. 





Midland Night School 


In October, 1930, night school opened in the 
Midland High School. Classes were provided 
in any subject for which ten or more persons 
enrolled. Each person paid a registration fee 
of five dollars and it was understood that this 
fee would be returned at the close of the year 
providing the student attended 75 per cent of 
the time. Any material used in the night 
school was charged to the student at cost and 
deducted from the registration fee. Those who 
did not attend 75 per cent of the time for- 
feited their registration fees except in cases 
where the absence could be explained and 
justified. Students from outside the district 
were charged a tuition fee of five dollars per 
course. 

Three nights were set aside for registration 
and 183 people enrolled, of which 31 were from 
outside the district. 

The classes met on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings for twenty weeks. The periods in 
most subjects were one hour long and there 
were two periods each evening. In vocational 
subjects the periods were two hours long and 
only one each evening. This made a total of 
80 hours of instruction in vocational subjects, 
and 40 hours in other subjects. 

The subjects for which there were at least 
ten persons enrolled were as follows: elec- 
tricity, machine shop (two classes), trade 
drawing, pattern making, physics, chemistry, 
typewriting (three classes), bookkeeping, 
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shorthand, office practice, sewing, reading and 
spelling, and metallography. 


The total initial enrolment ....... 183 
The total final enrolment ........ 115 
The percentage of mortality ...... 37% 
The average daily attendance ..... 119 
The average number of nights at- 

HEREC? 665.3 2 ctes Ris ere roman 27 
The number who attended 75% or 

more Of The HIMe’ <0... occa owes 100 


In October, 1931, the second year of the 
night school started. The plan adopted was 
very similar to the one followed last year 
except that the registration fee was reduced 
to two dollars and the number of hours of 
instruction was increased. This year there will 
be school on Tuesday and Thursday. evenings 
for twenty-four weeks. The vocational classes 
meet for two hours each evening, a total of 
96 hours. The other classes meet for 75 
minutes each evening, a total of 60 hours. 
This increase in time was made at the sug- 
gestion of the State department of public in- 
struction, in order that credit might be given 
for the work done. 

There are 190 enrolled this year, of which 
20 are from outside the district. 

The classes this year, in most cases, include 
some who attended last year and also new 
students. The subjects are as follows: elec- 
tricity, machine shop, pattern making, sewing, 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, chemis- 
try, metallography, reading, art-craft, French, 
gymnasium for women, and gymnasium for 
men. 

The purpose of the night school is to give 
instruction and training to people in the work 
they are doing, or for cultural purposes.— 
Clinton M. Puff, Guidance Director and Night 
School Principal. 





PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION mem- 
bership, approximately 8,000, held its annual 
spring conference in Central High School April 
9. Eighteen subject groups met at 9.30 a. m. 
The speakers at the general session at 11.00 a. 
m. were Edwin C. Broome, superintendent, and 
Philip W. L. Cox, New York University, who 
spoke on The Place of the Senior High School 
in Public Education. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, William E. Burkard; Secretary, Clement 
E. Foust; Treasurer, Anna W. Walker. 


DeTuRK’s SCHOOL, Maxatawny Township, 
Bucks County, publishes a mimeographed news- 
paper monthly, which is a part of the English 
work. This rural school is one of the training 
schools of the rural department of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown. Mrs. Ella Fisher 
Yenser is teacher of the school. 
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Perfect Attendance Records 
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Forensic League 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
concluded its fifth annual contest in Pittsburgh 
on April 29 and 30, 1932, under the sponsor- 
ship of the University of Pittsburgh with the 
Pittsburgh public schools acting as hosts. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 persons participated in the 
53 separate contests. This represents the con- 
clusion of the most active season of inter- 
scholastic contests in the Commonwealth. 
State honors awarded were: 


Forensic Honors 

Debate: 

First Honors—-Coraopolis High School 

Second Honors—Williamsburg High School 
Oration: Shirley Baierle, Stroudsburg High School 
Reading: Pauline Crockett,* California High School 
Extemporaneous Speaking: George Bowles, Grove 

Citv High School 


Music Honors 
Bands: 
Class A: First Honors—Taylor Allderdice 
School 
Second Honors—Academy High School, Erie 
Third Honors—Charleroi High School* 
Class B: First Honors—Somerset High School** 
Second Honors—Hanover High School 
Third Honors—Greenville High School 
Class C: First Honors—Montrose High School** 
Second Honors—Parker City High School, 
Parkers Landing* 
Third Honors—Boiling Springs High School 


High 


Orchestras: 
Class A: First Honors—Taylor Allderdice High 
School 
Second Honors—-Charleroi High School*** 
Class B: First Honors—Aspinwall High School* 
Second Honors—Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
School, Westmont 
Third Honors—Union City High School 
Class C: First Honors—Mauch Chunk High School 
Second Honors—Evansburg High School, 
Evans City* 
Third Honors—Edenburg High School, Knox 


Small Instrument Groups: 
String Quarte ‘easter 
Pittsburgh 
Piano Trio—Taylor Allderdice High School, 
burgh 
Woodwind Ensemble—Taylor Allderdice 
School, Pittsburgh 
Brass—New Castle High School 
3-5 Instruments—Dale Boro High School, 
town 
6-12 Instruments—Homestead High School 
*__Wirst Honors, 1931 
**_First Honors, 1930 
***__First Honors, 1929-1930 


Instrumental Solos 
Piano—Earl W ila, 
burgh 
Harp—No entries 
Trumpet—Ernest Fletcher, Derry High School 
Trombone—William Mervis, Taylor  Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh 
French Horn—Verne Clippinger, Taylor Allderdice 
S., Pittsburgh 
Baritone Horn—John D. 
School 
Tuba—Lawrence Wentzel, Charleroi High School 
Flute—Ley Ebersole, John Harris High School, 


Harrisburg 
High School, 


Oboe—Robert Sprenkle, 
Pittsburgh 
Clarinet—George Dietz, Sunbury High School 
Bassoon—Ralph Bosson*, Charleroi High School 
Violin—William Stone, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh 
Viola—Joseph Kastur, McKeesport High School 
Violoncello—Paul Affelder, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh 
Bass Viol—Rudolph Sunal, David B, Oliver H. S., 
Pittsburgh 


Allderdice High School, 
Pitts- 


High 


Johns- 


Carrick High School, Pitts- 


Roush, Sunbury High 


Carrick 
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Large Vocal Groups: 
Girls’ Chorus: 
Class PS First Honors—Strong-Vincent H. S., 
marie 
Second Honors—Jeannette High School 
—— — er B. Oliver H. S., Pitts- 
burgh 
Class B: First Honors—Crafton High School 
Second Honors—Mahanoy Twp. H. S. 
Third Honors—Tyrone High School 
Class C: First Honors—Dale Boro H. S., Johns- 
town 
Second Honors—Parker City H. S., 
Landing 
Third Honors—Sandy Lake 
Boys’ Chorus: 
Class A: First Honors—Oil City High School* 
Second Honors—David B. Oliver H. S., Pitts- 
burgh 
Third Honors—Clairton High School 
Class B: First Honors—DuBois High School* 
Second Honors—Crafton High School 
Class C: First Honors—Mt. Jackson H. S., Ma- 
honingtown 
Second Honors—Parker City H. S., Parkers 
Landing* 
Third Honors—Dale Boro H. S., Johnstown* 
Mixed Chorus: 
Class A: First Honors—Peabody High School, 
Erie 


Parkers 


Pittsburgh 
Second Honors—Academy High School, 
Third Honors—Beaver Falls High School 
Class B: First Honors—Crafton High School* 
Second Honors—DuBois High School 
Class C: First Honors—Rockwood High School 
Second Honors—Edinboro High School 
*First Honors, 1931 


Small Vocal Groups: 


Boys’ Quartet—David B. Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Girls’ Quartet—Westinghouse High School, Pitts- 
burgh** 

Girls’ Trio—Westinghouse High School, Pitts- 
burgh*** 


Mixed Quartet—Leetsdale High School 
Double Quartet—David B. Oliver High 
Pittsburgh ‘ ‘ ; 
Vocal Ensemble—Norwin-Union High School, Ir- 

win 
Vocal Solos: 


School, 


Soprano—Mary Hulda Hennig, Clairton High 
School 

Alto—Lois Rankin, Westinghouse High School, 
Pittsburgh 


Tenor—Dean Krepps, Petersburg Vocational High 
School 

Bass—Merlin Maze, Taylor Allderdice 
School, Pittsburgh 

**First Honors, 1930 

***PRirst Honors, 1930-1931 


High 





Survey of Schoolmen's Clubs 


H. S. Bolan, supervising principal of Frailey 
Township schools, Donaldson, during the 
month of February, 1932, made a survey of 
the schoolmen’s clubs in the State of Pennsy]- 
vania. Questionnaires were sent to all the 
county superintendents of the State for the 
purpose of securing data as to their programs, 
organization, work, and other activities re- 
lating to Schoolmen’s Clubs. Of the sixty-six 
counties in the State, thirty-six reported active 
schoolmen’s clubs, fifteen reported no school- 
men’s clubs, and fifteen counties did not re- 
port. 

The following reports from three counties 
are probably typical of activities: 

“Our club includes all the males who are 
teaching in this county. It is run a little bit 
like the Rotary Club. We do not meet oftener 
than once in three weeks. It is done more as 
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Cast of The Father of Waters Senior High School, New Castle 


The choral department of the senior high 
school in New Castle gave an excellent presen- 
tation of The Father of Waters by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman on Friday evening, January 
22, in the senior high school auditorium. 

The text of this lovely cantata by Nelle 
Richmond Eberhart tells of the romantic his- 
tory of the Mississippi River. The role of the 
historian was interpreted by Morgan Jones, 
baritone, who sang of “The Discovery” and 
“The French Explorers,” and Guy Davis, bari- 


tone, who sang of “Love” and “Mississippi.” 
John Phillips, baritone, sang the solo of “Full 
Moon in Louisiana” with the men’s chorus, and 
Marion Wilkison, soprano, and Sam Dennis, 
tenor, sang the duet of “The First White 
Lovers.” 

The chorus of over one hundred voices was 
under the direction of Gladys Rich, supervisor 
of vocal music, and Mary Long, the vocal music 
teacher at Senior High, acted as accompanist. 





an escape and relief from education than to 
augment it. We discussed the matter of the 
purpose of our meeting a great deal. We felt 
that each school had its local P. S. E. A. branch 
and the district and State meeting could give 
us the educational meeting material. So we 
made our club more of a get-together of teach- 
ers for the purpose of increasing our acquaint- 
ance of each other and developing a common 
spirit. This does not mean that educational 
matters are taboo. We usually have a sup- 
per, maybe in a hotel, maybe in the woods, or 
most anywhere. It is followed by a speaker 
either of the club or outside, or a report of 
some educational meeting, or maybe an edu- 
cational problem thrown in for open discussion. 
Or this feature may be entirely omitted. Usu- 
ally there is informal socialization for a while 
-—it may be card playing, smoking or ‘gossip- 
ing.’ We are quite informal all through. We 
want the various members to come together 
not out of duty, but for pleasure, but the kind 
that will develop professionalism and profes- 
sional unity.”—Clinton County. 

“We meet at the Elks Club the third Sat- 
urday of every school month—12:15 to 2:00 
p.m. The meal costs 65 cents, plus tips. No 
dues, no constitution—we are governed en- 
tirely by our minutes. Change of policy or 
important matter is always decided by debate. 
Persons are appointed to give a five-minute 


debate on each side. After general debate a 
majority of those present decides the ques- 
tion. Members must call each other by first 
or nicknames. Penalty—wear the ‘dunce cap.’ 
Money from missed meals takes care of ex- 
penses. Emblem of the club, ‘The Pot of 
Gold.’ This beats all the dry and serious 
schoolmasters’ clubs I have ever seen. This 
club sponsors the annual teachers’ party, gets 
back of any worthwhile project connected with 
or related to the schools.”—-Columbia County. 
The following is the program for 1931-32 of 
the Cumberland County Principals Associa- 
tion: 
“September 16— 
A. Organization and Business 
B. Teachers’ Casualty Insurance—G. 
W. Reisner, Pennsylvania Cas- 
ualty Company 
“October 14— 
A. State Finances for Schools: Meth- 
ods and Implications—C. W. Gem- 
mill, New Cumberland 
B. European Impressions—F. Doug- 
lass Beidel, Enola 
“November 18— 
A. Where Does the Time Go: The 
Principal Looks at His Day’s 
Work—C. W. Hoover, West Shore 
—George Messinger, Mt. Holly 
Springs 
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B. Study: Administration (pp. 110- 
117)* 
“December 9— 
A. Academic and Other Requirements 
for High School Graduation—J. 
G. Pentz, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
B. Study: Supervision (pp. 117-126)* 
“January 13— 
A. Sense and Sentiment in Interscho- 
lastic Athletics for Girls—R. L. 
VanScoten, Mechanicsburg 
B. Study: Teaching and Other Duties 
(pp. 127-1383) * 
“February 10— 
A. The Failing Pupil and What to do 
With Him—C. B. Derick, Ship- 
pensburg—Robert W.  Peffer, 
Shiremanstown 
B. Study: Public Relations (pp. 140- 
142) * 
“March 9— 
A. Professionalized Teachers’ Meet- 
ings—C. E. Hassler, Newville 
B. Study: Part IV (pp. 144-154)* 
“April 13— 
A. Building a Purposeful Assembly 
Program—G. W. Gulden, Carlisle 
B. Round Table: How Can Principals 
Improve Their Services? 
“May 11— 
A. Survey Report—C hairman, H. 
Frank Hare, Camp Hill 
B. The County Superintendent Looks 
at His Schools, Ralph Jacoby, 
Superintendent, Cumberland 
County Schools 


“* All B topics marked with an asterisk are 
found in Vol. IX, No. 2, Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association: 
The Principal at Work on his Problems.” 

A complete copy of the survey may be had 
by addressing H. S. Bolan, Supervising Princi- 
pal, Frailey Township schools, Donaldson, Pa. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, conducted a profes- 
sional conference all day Saturday, February 
13. Commercial teachers, school superinten- 
dents, principals, and others from all over 
Pennsylvania and other sections were in at- 
tendance. Each member of the department 
faculty contributed a special number on the 
program, consisting of his or her special orig- 
inal contribution to the field of commercial edu- 
cation during the past year. 

The program throughout was intensely inter- 
esting and instructive. It was learned from 
G. G. Hill, director of the department of com- 
merce, that this conference will be an annual 
event in the future. 
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Ursinus College Studies Its Educational 
Program 


Ursinus College has undertaken an intensive 
study of its total educational program. A year 
ago, a committee of the faculty was appointed 
to arrange for a series of discussion meetings 
at which vital educational problems might be 
considered. The list of topics submitted to the 
faculty included the following: 

What are the educational objectives of 
Ursinus College? 

What significant curriculum changes are 
being made in liberal arts colleges through- 
out the United States? 

Are comprehensive examinations desir- 
able at the termination of the college 
course, and if so, what type should be 
used? 

What are the admission policies of the 
leading liberal arts colleges of this 
country? 

What uses can be made of the findings 
of the Pennsylvania study being conducted 
by the Carnegie Foundation? 

How can improvement of instruction at 
the college level be effected? 

Shall Ursinus College continue to offer 
both the A. B. and B. S. degrees? 

Are student losses at Ursinus abnormal 
and if so, what can be done to curtail 
them? 

What is to be the attitude of Ursinus 
toward graduates of junior colleges who 
may apply for admission? 

How does the junior college program 
affect the first two years of the Ursinus 
curriculum? 

It seemed obvious to all that the first task 
should be to reach some agreement regarding 
the objectives of the college. With that in 
view, statements of other institutions were ex- 
amined and discussed, and after thorough 
study, the following statement of aims was 
unanimously adopted by the Ursinus Faculty. 


COMPREHENSIVE AIM 

Ursinus College regards its educational task 
as a cooperative quest for complete Christian 
living. To this end, the purpose of the Col- 
lege, with its resources of equipment, curricu- 
lum, and personnel, is conceived to be the de- 
velopment of those ideas, ideals, attitudes, 
habits, and skills in each student which will 
make for his creative and effective participa- 
tion in the modern world. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 

I. Intellectual — To stimulate active intel- 
lectual curiosity, to encourage scholarly 
habits and creative effort, and to provide 
for the integration of knowledge in such 
a way as to insure for each individual a 
working philosophy of life 

II. Cultural—To quicken interest in the great 
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Clearfield Junior High Drum Corps 


The Clearfield Junior High School drum 
corps composed of thirty-seven members was 
organized in November of 1930. 

At its first performance before the public, 
which was at the Annual May Day Festival, 
its members made a striking appearance in 
their splendid uniforms of black and gold. In 


the American Legion Fourth of July program, 
it was a special feature. 

Last fall a second drum corps equal in num- 
ber to the original was organized. 

Clair D. Ross is junior high school princi- 
pal and S. F. W. Morrison is superintendent 
of schools in Clearfield. 





achievements of humanity, to enlarge un- 
derstanding of the arts and sciences, and 
to enhance appreciation of spiritual values 

III. Vocational—To develop in the student ver- 
satility and adaptability, to help him find 
his appropriate lifework, and to provide 
him with such special preparation as will 
be in harmony with the general cultural 
aims of the College 

IV. Health—To provide such a system of in- 
struction and activity as will guide each 
student in developing for himself an ade- 
quate life program of physical and mental 
health 

V. Social—To help each student to become 
conscious of his obligations to the social 
group, and to provide such training and 
participation as will fit him for creative 
and intelligent service in life 

VI. Character—To utilize all the resources of 
the College in the development of posi- 
tive Christian character 

The faculty is now considering the matter 

of how each one of these aims may be best 

realized. It is apparent that the project is 

a long-time one, but the results up to the pres- 

ent have been most encouraging. Some of the 

most helpful outcomes thus far have been (1) 

awakening of faculty consciousness regarding 

the total educational task of the College, (2) 





cultivation of faculty perspective regarding 
the work of particular departments in relation 
to the work as a whole, and (3) development 
of a spirit of cooperation among the respective 
members of the faculty. In addition, and most 
important of all, there already seems to be a 
growing conviction throughout the College that 
the emphasis in education should be upon per- 
sons rather than upon subject matter. 
Franklin I. Sheeder, 
Assistant to the President 





My Shoe 


You have a penny, 
And I have two, 
And I have a hole 
In my right foot shoe! 


The shoemaker man 
Has a shop in town, 
And he needs three pence 
For his wife’s new gown. 


So we will give him 
Our one, two, three— 
And he’ll mend the hole 
In my shoe for me!—Dorothy Ramsey. 
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MELVIN DENSMORE 


What the Grange Can Do to Further 
Highway Safety 
MELVIN DENSMORE 
Eldred, Pennsylvania 
Editorial note: This essay won the National High- 
way Essay Contest in a competition of 8,000 Granges 
in thirty-three States. Its author was awarded a 
trip to the National Grange meeting at Madison, 
Wisconsin, as a prize. 


If the Grange, the oldest, largest, and only 
nation-wide fraternal organization of farmers 
is to continue its existence, it must interest 
itself in an ever and ever deeper degree in 
community service. As the public highways 
and automobiles play an important role in 
community happiness and expansion, it is of 
vital necessity that the Grange actively work 
for safety thereon. 

Since nearly one-third of traffic fatalities 
are children, and most of them from four to 
nine years of age, every Granger’s child should 
be taught by its parents in the home to fear 
the highway as soon as it is able to walk. 

When children reach the age to enroll in 
the Juvenile Grange, the work of teaching the 
dangers of the streets and highways should 
be taken up by the Juvenile Matron. Among 
the many ways in which she could carry on 
this work are the following: 

1. Interesting stories told by herself and 

other members of the local Grange about 

the streets and highways and the neces- 
sity for little children to stay away from 
them 

. Highway Safety Plays 

. Poster Contests 

. Teaching highway safety rules, such as— 

Do not play games in the street or along 

the highway 

Do not roller-skate in a public thorough- 

fare 

Do not climb on wagons or automobiles 

Never ride a bicycle on the highway for 


wm Co DS 
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sport. When riding one, keep close to 
the right side of the road. 

It should be the duty of each lecturer of 
a Subordinate Grange to devote at least one 
or two meetings a year to programs which 
would stimulate an interest in highway safety, 
among the adult membership as well as among 
the young. 

A roll call to which the members would re- 
spond by giving statistics or reading instruc- 
tive articles on highway safety would be a 
good way to inform the people concerning the 
present-day problems and how to solve them. 

A thorough knowledge of the causes of acci- 
dents is essential before men and women can 
expect to operate motor vehicles with safety 
and security. Psychology teaches that acci- 
dents may be traced to the mental condition 
of the drivers involved as well as to the con- 
dition of the road. No greater hazard exists 
than that of mental intoxication, due to va- 
rious causes: a feeling of pride, experienced 
by drivers of new or expensive automobiles; 
the sheer enjoyment of “stepping on it,” and 
having the power to pass everything on the 
road, a spirit of achievement, predominant in 
drivers of old cars and cheap models, whose 
war cry is, “It’s a great old bus after all, watch 
me pass this fellow’; or extreme fatigue, 
caused by long hours behind the wheel, noise, 
vibration, or fixation of eyes on highway. 

Among other mental complexes which every 
driver must learn to take into consideration 
if he wishes to drive automobiles in the future 
is the feeling of annoyance or irritation at 
being frustrated in the exercise of free will. 
This is common after one has had a free spin 
in the open country and is compelled to slow 
down for heavier traffic. These mental im- 
pulses and inhibitions should be explained to 
every Granger who is old enough to have a 
driver’s license. 

There are a number of rules applying to pe- 
destrians and operators of motor vehicles which 
should be posted in every Grange Hall. 

The rules governing pedestrians are: 

1. Walk on the left side of the road facing 
the approaching traffic 
2. When in groups, walk in single file 
3. Do not be afraid to step off the pave- 
ment, even if wet, especially when cars 
are meeting 
4. Do not wait until hit to notice if the 
driver sees you 
5. Look to the right and left before cross- 
ing the street or highway 
6. Do not walk into the street or highway 
from behind parked automobiles or mov- 
ing vehicles 
. Cross streets on marked crossings, and 
only when the signal lights are favor- 
able 
8. Do not make a practice of hitchhiking. 


~ 
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Midland High School Band 


The Midland High School band was organ- 
ized May 15, 1929, by V. M. Shobert. The first 
real impetus for a band can be traced to the 
work of Lois Walker, director of music at 
Lincoln High School, who trained the band 
boys in the necessary fundamental principles. 
The larger and more uncommon instruments 
and the music were furnished by the board 
of education. These instruments with those 
furnished by the boys themselves formed a 
rather balanced band to work with. Mr. Shobert 
with the assistance of M. DeFortina, a local 
citizen interested in music, gave private lessons 


If doing so, ask for rides of drivers who 
have stopped at filling stations, garages, 
and the like. Never stop cars on the 
public highway. 
The rules governing drivers are: 
1. Drive on the right side of the road. 
Don’t see how close you can come to the 
white line without touching it 
2. Slow down for grade crossings and 
curves 

3. Adopt the hand signal habit 

4, Don’t expect children to look out for 
themselves 

5. Remember that the pedestrian at the 
crossing has a right to cross 

6. When a man in the wrong insists on the 
right of way, let him have it 

7. Don’t dispute the crossing with a rail- 
road train 

8. Don’t drive jerkily 

9. Don’t laugh at timid passengers. Try 
to please them 

10. When your brakes aren’t working, the 
time to have them fixed is NOW 


to the prospective band boys four nights a 
week. Great credit is due Mr. Shobert, under 
whom the band rehearsed two nights a week 
until September 1, 1931. 

At that time the directorship was given to 
Lyle D. Hough. With the zeal inspired by 
Mr. Hough and the enthusiasm created by the 
new and flashy uniforms, bought by the board 
of education, the band progressed greatly in 
its ability to march and in its ability to play 
more coherently. The band has proved its 
merit and compares favorably with any band 
in the Beaver Valley. 


11. Maintain a strict observance of the 18th 
Amendment. 

The National Grange can and should work 
for certain definite things; namely, the adop- 
tion of uniform traffic laws; a compulsory li- 
cense law in every state; a national system 
of rewarding the careful driver; the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, wherever possible; the 
installing of automatic warnings at all railroad 
crossings; and the removal of all advertising 
signs for a distance of five hundred feet each 
side of railroad crossings and sharp curves. 

Since laws and rules are only scraps of pa- 
per if the public conscience is not aroused, the 
Grange, with its thousands of members, should 
work unitedly to make effective the slogan— 
SANE DRIVERS AND SAFE DRIVEWAYS. 


I guess from what I hear that most o’ th’ 
school teachers git ’bout three months’ vaca- 
tion ever’ year so they kin earn clothes t’ 
wear while they teach—Abe Martin. 
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KATE KEMERY 


Kate Kemery of Mahanoy City retired at 
the end of the school term, June, 1931, after 
forty-four and one-half years of teaching. Miss 
Kemery, a graduate of the State Normal 
School, West Chester, began teaching in the 
grades. Later she entered high school work, 
where she taught English for nine years. In 
1919, she became principal of the junior high 
school, which position she held until her re- 
tirement. 


High School Scholarships 


and the Present Situation 
THEODORA S. BUTCHER 
Scholarship Counselor, White-Williams Foundation, 
1919 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In a time when everyone is thinking so 
much in terms of material relief—of shoes 
and winter coats, of house rent and milk— 
it is a special satisfaction to consider the plans 
throughout the country for high school scholar- 
ships. Here, at least, are ways of helping boys 
and girls with a cash award that do not leave 
a possible humiliating feeling of the “grocery 
order” of “charity”—“something for nothing.” 
In a period of scant work a scholarship is to 
the adolescent much more than made work 
may be to the adult—it helps to preserve his 
morale, his feeling of accomplishment and 
growth through his own effort, and it gives 
to him the backing of “this award has been 
made to me because I am recognized as a 
citizen worth educating. My responsibility is 
to make good.” It is a stabilizing method of 
helping students even in periods of prosperity 
and, as this recognized medium, carries the 
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strength of a peace time custom. No matter 
whether the stock market rises or falls, whether 
the adults’ factory or office closes or opens the 
scholarship is available weekly, and, as a 
weekly income, ($5 or less) insures carfare, 
lunch money, incidental school dues and sup- 
plies, and the satisfaction of contributing a 
share toward home expenses. 

Junior employment offices report no novelty 
in the present situation of poor housing, lack 
of suitable clothing, insufficient food, and 
economic urge for “any job.” These conditions 
are present to some extent at any season. 
But the waiting rooms full of young boys and 
girls, 3, 4, and 5 applicants to every single 
job that is available, force the question—is 
there no way out? “Made work” for juvenile 
workers is unwise because of the danger of 
displacing adult workers. In the very nature 
of made work it is difficult to maintain the 
satisfying characteristics of real work to say 
nothing of the conflict with hard-fought-for 
standards of hours, wages, and “safe” occupa- 
tions. The present situation accentuates cer- 
tain difficulties which should not be dumped 
upon immature students to check their growth 
and stifle their hopes and enthusiasms, 

One danger especially belonging to a period 
of depression is that of placing the untrained 
or unfit because of the urgency of the need 
alone. Not only does such a misplacement dis- 
locate the employers’ plans and ruin the job 
for a suitable worker but it adds failure in 
work to the other discouragements already 
facing the inexperienced employee. 

Training is the most important answer and 
there are many kinds of training. Even though 
the high school graduate may be ready for 
auto-mechanics or stenography and typewrit- 
ing, it is not likely that the majority of students 
have all the training they can absorb. Some- 
times the avocation, the leisure time activity 
of today, becomes the vocation of tomorrow 
promoted by the thrill of exploration and 
achievement in the field the student loves best. 
More school, more vocational and cultural 
training, is an antidote for loafing or part 
time work under adverse circumstances. 

The taking of an inadequate job to help the 
family expenses is one of the most serious 
features of juvenile labor. Take Jim’s case— 
when the two adults in the family lost their 
jobs the rent was already three months in 
arrears and the credit stopped at the corner 
grocery. Jim turned in his books at school, 
took a job as errand boy to a butcher, and 
exchanged his chances of education for a tem- 
porary $5 a week. Two months later the 
butcher had to cut down his staff and Jim 
was laid off. Even though he went back to 
school those lost months meant that he could 
not be promoted. 

Hard times bring lowered standards of liv- 

(Turn to page 722) 

















Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Harrisburg 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 


June |, 1932 


TO ALL PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS: 


Never before in the history of modern education have public school 
teachers and our Nation as a whole faced such a trying period as in recent 
months. 


The teachers of Pennsylvania have been called upon time and again 
during the school year just coming to a close, for service of an unusual nature. 
All of you have made sacrifices repeatedly, not only in following your duties, 
but also in affairs outside of the schoolroom. Voluntarily you have fed and 
clothed hundreds of children and, thereby, extended to them the privilege of 
continuing their training as future citizens; you have brought comfort and relief 
to many homes which otherwise may have had a dreary existence; your thought- 
ful and timely actions have meant much to the spirit and attitude of your com- 
munities; and in the face of all this, many of you nobly have withstood the 
unavoidable unrest that has followed the well-meaning efforts of your local 
school officials to fight their way through an unusually trying period. 


Surely you deserve full recognition for this splendid contribution to the 
confidence and well-being of our citizens. | hereby express to you, as one of 
the citizens of this State, my heartfelt appreciation. Your splendid spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to duties during an unprecedented period of stress 
is an inspiration to all. 


While at this time the future is uncertain, let us continue to do our best 
to prepare for even greater service, and to lend assistance to all who have the 
best interests of our public schools at heart, to the end that our young people 


may be fitted adequately for their future task of maintaining the national 
welfare. 


Ww- 


Superintendent 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 
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COMMISSION MAKES PROGRESS 


Organization of working committees was 
completed by the executive committee of the 
Commission for the Study of Educational 
Problems in Pennsylvania at a recent meeting 
in Harrisburg. Chairmen of committees previ- 
ously appointed made encouraging reports of 
progress, indicating that Pennsylvania’s future 
school program is receiving the earnest atten- 
tion of our best professional and lay leaders. 

The completed organization chart for the 
Commission shows the following major study 
committees : 

1. Committee on Guiding Principles. 

2. Committee on Local Unit of School Ad- 

ministration. 
3. Committee on School Finance. 

4, Committee on Teacher Preparation. 

5. Committee on Legislation and Recodifica- 

tion of School Laws. 

6. Committee on Instructional Program and 

Procedure. 

The committee on Instructional Program 
and Procedure will function through four sub- 
committees, one each on elementary, second- 
ary, higher, and extension education. 


Community Units 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, president of State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, and chair- 
man of the committee on Local Unit of School 
Administration, reported on the status of 
studies being made of possible redistricting of 
all school districts of the Commonwealth. The 
completion of such studies for several counties 
shows, according to his report, natural geo- 
graphical community school districts compris- 
ing in each instance several of the many 
present smaller local school districts. 

Doctor Eisenberg expressed gratification at 
the enthusiastic response of school directors and 
superintendents to the possible greater economy 
and educational advantages to be derived from 
such local initiative and cooperation. 

Equalized Support 

LeRoy A. King, professor of educational ad- 
ministration of the University of Pennsylvania 
and chairman of the committee on School 
Finance, devoted his report largely to two 
major phases of their study, the one, an equita- 
ble distribution of State subsidies under the 
Edmonds Act, and the other, equalization of 
the local burden of public school support. 

On the question of State aid, Doctor King 
indicated a present leaning of his committee 
toward a flat rate State aid for all school dis- 
tricts of the Commonwealth plus a differential 
sufficient to enable all school districts to main- 
tain a given required minimum program of 
public education, the determination of this re- 
quired minimum program now comprising one 
of the assignments to which his committee is 


devoting itself. With regard to equalizing the 
local burden of public school support, he dwelt 
emphatically upon the primary need for stabil- 
izing and unifying assessed valuation, assess- 
ment rates, and school millage in all school 
districts of the Commonwealth. 

Preparation and Teacher Demand 

Albert Lindsay Rowland, president of State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, and chairman 
of the Committee on Teacher Preparation, re- 
ported briefly on the action of the Board of 
Teachers College Presidents in recommending 
four years of post-high-school preparation as 
a minimum requirement for certification of 
elementary school teachers to become effective 
with the school year 1935-1936, and that limited 
certification be made available to persons com- 
pleting two years of post-high-school prepara- 
tion subsequent to the adoption of this regula- 
tion, stating that his committee at present con- 
curred in these recommendations. 

Doctor Rowland said that among other prob- 
lems, his committee had addressed itself vigor- 
ously to the task of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation as to teacher supply and demand within 
the Commonwealth, stating their findings in 
this connection to be that 8,938 teachers were 
in new positions in the publie schools of Penn- 
sylvania during 19380-1931, of whom 71 per 
cent, or 6,346, were teachers who had not be- 
fore taught in Pennsylvania. “It is perhaps 
safe,” he concluded, “to assume that approxi- 
mately 6,000 new teachers will be required 
annually from all sources.” 

Legislation Considered 

Francis B. Haas, president of State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, and chairman of the com- 
mittee on Legislation and Recodification of 
School Laws, reported progress of his commit- 
tee in formulating recommendations as to de- 
sirable amendments to the present School Code 
which would eliminate repetition and obsolete 
provisions. He indicated the current trend of 
thought with regard to the salary schedule of 
teachers as provided in the Edmonds Act and 
discussed the possible feasibility of establish- 
ing a probationary period for teachers, with 
the bulk of reward for teachers who have dem- 
onstrated their intention to remain in the 
service. 

Reports of progress were also made by John 
H. Minnick, dean of the school of education of 
the University of Pennsylvania and chairman 
of the committee on Guiding Principles, and by 
C. E. Dickey, superintendent of Allegheny 
County public schools and chairman of the 
committee on Instructional Program and 
Procedure. 

State Superintendent James N. Rule, who is 
director of the Commission, expressed deep 
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appreciation of the time and energy all mem- 
bers of the Commission and its committees are 
devoting unstintedly and without pay to the 
question of developing a plan of education for 
the Commonwealth to be expressed ultimately 
in the ten-year program of educational devel- 
opment for Pennsylvania. 
Program of Objectives 

Doctor Rule said, “Surely out of this study 
will come a program of education for Pennsyl- 
vania with definite objectives upon which our 
professional and lay leaders are generally in 
complete accord, sufficient in itself to justify 
the vast amount of work involved. More than 
this, present emergencies demand concerted 
effort to meet as successfully as possible the 
problems of changed conditions. Our present 
inventory already has directed the attention 
of local authorities to significant economies 
which can be effected in the administration of 
public schools without disturbing unduly our 
present educational service to the girls and 
boys of Pennsylvania. 

“We have cause for great gratification for 
the manner in which all officials and teachers 
of our public schools and our institutions of 
higher learning have set themselves to the 
task of meeting the disrupting demands of the 
times. The self-sacrificing determination in 
the face of the hysteria of the moment to pro- 
vide sane, constructive revisions rather than 
tolerate destructive elimination, will preserve 
to the children of Pennsylvania their right to 
public education and a fair preparation for 
life.” 





Summer Sessions in State 
Teachers Colleges 


Summer sessions for the preparation of 
teachers will be offered in all of the State 
Teachers Colleges during the summer of 1932. 
The usual six weeks’ courses will be offered 
and opportunities given not only to teachers 
in service but to others who may desire to 
advance their professional preparation status. 
Sessions open in each Teachers College on 
Monday, June 20. 

It is anticipated that many teachers will 
want to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered in these institutions to continue their 
preparation toward what is now commonly ac- 
cepted as a desirable level of preparation in 
both the elementary and secondary schools, 
namely four years of post high school prep- 
aration. 

In addition to courses for the preparation of 
elementary and secondary teachers, various 
courses in the special curricula will be offered 
in the following institutions: music: Indiana, 
Mansfield, and West Chester; art education: 
Edinboro, Indiana, and Kutztown; commercial: 
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Bloomsburg and Indiana; health education: 
East Stroudsburg, Slippery Rock, and West 
Chester; home economics: Indiana and Mans- 
field; industrial arts: California and Millers- 
ville; kindergarten education: Lock Haven; 
library: Millersville and Kutztown. 

Opportunity is thus afforded to enable teach- 
ers in service to take advantage of the new 
certification regulation becoming effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1932. 

This regulation requires all new entrants 
into the teaching service in the secondary field 
to have four years of post high school prep- 
aration. While this requirement is not retro- 
active and does not affect teachers now in 
service, many of the teachers now in service 
who have not reached this level of preparation 
are making every attempt to meet this new 
level which will be required of beginning 
teachers. 

In each of the State Teachers Colleges, the 
new curricula which were placed in operation 
in September, 1931, will continue to be offered. 
Arrangements have been made whereby grad- 
uates of two-year curricula and others may 
secure evaluations of their credentials and 
continue their professional preparation toward 
a degree. 

In view of requests on the part of superin- 
tendents and teachers for opportunities for 
demonstration teaching, each of the training 
schools will be provided with experienced dem- 
onstration teachers. Demonstration teaching 
involving the best methods will be available to 
teachers, supervisors, and others. By reason 
of this arrangement practice teaching facili- 
ties will be available to teachers. 

Special attention has been given to the de- 
velopment of courses in visual education as 
well as instruction in the various visual and 
other sensory techniques. In each of the State 
Teachers Colleges, courses in visual education 
will be offered by experiencd instructors. Un- 
der the direction of Doctor C. F. Hoban much 
progress has been made along this line. 

Opportunities for recreational and _ social 
contacts have been made available. Trips 
have been arranged to centers having historic 
interest. Full particulars may be had upon 
inquiry to the presidents of each of the State 
Teachers Colleges or to the Teacher Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction. 





A new bulletin just issued by the Depart- 
ment is called “Concrete Learning.” It gives 
the teacher material for elementary pupil 
practice in carrying on the ordinary affairs 
of life, and points the way to methods that will 
develop “powers and habits to make youth ac- 
tive in the forces of life.” It is Bulletin No. 64. 
Copies may be obtained through county and 
district superintendents. 
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Depression Should Bring Public 
School Improvement 


In recent addresses, Superintendent Rule has 
shown that every period of depression in the 
past has resulted in some outstanding im- 
provement or advancement for the public 
school system. Some intimation of what good 
might come to Pennsylvania schools from the 
present reconstruction period is contained in 
the following: 

“Voluntary extension of the period of school- 
ing to eighteen years of age is most evident 
right now,” Dr. Rule said. “High schools are 
more crowded than ever; pupils are demanding 
a greater variety of training courses. They 
cannot find work and are continuing their 
schooling; larger class groups will result and 
more versatile teaching will be required. 
Many educators predict that the school age 
will be advanced to twenty years. 

“We are bound to come out of this depres- 
sion with some improvement in equalization 
of assessments and in State aid for the poorer 
districts. 

“The horse-and-buggy era still maintains in 
far too many of our rural school districts. 
Every other public enterprise has gone for- 
ward in this automobile age, and I look for 
this depression to bring every citizen to the 
realization that our schools cannot make prog- 
ress on a one-horse-shay program. 

“Good schools go hand in hand with good 
roads, and Pennsylvania’s leadership in good 
roads lends every opportunity for inauguration 
of the proposed larger unit plan for adminis- 
tration of rural schools. With relatively easy 
and rapid transportation a present-day reality, 
there need be no further delay in abandon- 
ment of small, struggling districts and merg- 
ing them into larger and more wealthy dis- 
tricts. It is a very important step towards 
giving country boys and girls an equal chance 
with their city cousins. 

“It means that more of the struggling little 
red school houses will pass out of the picture, 
but only for the well-being of those youthful 
citizens who are to take up the burden after 
recovery from this depression.” 





Will George Butler Collection at 
State Museum 


Another interesting collection has been added 
to the unique exhibit now being developed in 
the State Museum, through the securing of the 
original manuscripts of Will George Butler, 
professor of violin, composition, and orchestra- 
tion, and director of the symphony orchestra 
at the State Teachers College, Mansfield. The 
collection comprises about twenty items and 
includes original manuscripts, a collection of Dr. 
Butler’s poems, portrait of Dr. Butler with John 
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Philip Sousa, Dr. Butler with the late Thomas 
A. Edison, and the composer looking over a copy 
of his “Long Live America” with Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis. Dr. Butler is a noted violin vir- 
tuoso and a composer of very great merit. 
Perhaps his most outstanding composition is 
“Visions of Oleona,” to which he has given a 
musical setting to the ill-fated but historic 
attempt of the noted Norwegian violinist Ole 
Bull to establish a colony in Potter County. 

A second noted composition of Dr. Butler is 
“Mansfield Hail,” considered by musical critics 
as one of the great American college songs. 
A third important manuscript is “Long Live 
America,” composed by Dr. Butler as the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Hymn. Other manuscripts 
will be “Old Pennsylvania of Mine,” and the 
original “Visions of Oleona.” The exhibit is 
housed in the Rotunda of the Museum and will 
remain there for an indefinite period. 





Annual State Vocational Conference 


at Eagles Mere 
June 30, July I, 2, 1932 

In announcing the Twentieth Annual State 
Vocational Conference to be held at Eagles 
Mere, June 30, July 1 and 2, 1932, Superin- 
tendent Rule points out that the conference 
will be unusual this year from the standpoint 
of the number of persons participating in the 
program. The conference presentations and 
discussions largely will be in charge of the 
vocational teachers of the State. A few out- 
standing superintendents of schools and one 
or two out-of-state speakers will be features 
on the program. The conference will, how- 
ever, be a working conference and not a con- 
vention of addresses. 

Special consideration will be given to out- 
standing accomplishments in the fields of 
industrial, agricultural, home economics, and 
continuation school education. Particular at- 
tention will be given to possible satisfactory 
adjustments in the present program in line 
with the movement for effective economy in 
public education. 

The place of vocational education in the Ten- 
Year Program will be presented. Dr. Rule 
will be one of the chief speakers at the one 
general session of the conference. 

The recent National emergency crisis in- 
volving Federal vocational education funds, 
the necessity for economy, and some new pro- 
posals involving the development of the pro- 
gram in vocational education will cause the 
conference to be unusually well attended this 
year. It is possible that one of the speakers 
will be an engineer who spent several months 
in Russia in a responsible position in connec- 
tion with the agricultural and _ industrial 
development of that country. 

The Forest Inn, the Raymond Hotel, and the 
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Edgemere will be used as conference head- 
quarters as in former years. The home 
economics and rehabilitation groups will have 
headquarters at the Lakeside Hotel. Advance 
requests for hotel accommodations are coming 
in rapidly. Reservations are being made in the 
order in which applications are received. For 
reservations, write to Henry E. Kirk, Jr., 
Managing Director, The Eagles Mere Com- 
pany, Eagles Mere Park, Pennsylvania. 





State Aids School Districts to 
Obtain Competent Teachers 


“The selection of properly qualified and cer- 
tified teachers for vacancies in the public 
schools becomes increasingly difficult as the 
number of applicants becomes greater,” states 
J. K. Bowman, assistant director of the teacher 
bureau in charge of placement service in the 
department of public instruction. 

The placement service serves aS an agency 
where school officials may come to find certified 
teachers. Busy superintendents are saved much 
time and annoyance by looking over the infor- 
maliou concerning each teacher registered. 
This information includes a picture of the ap- 
plicant and contains information concerning 
preparation and experience. During the eleven 
years the placement service has been in opera- 
tion, 2,718 teachers obtained positions. In many 
instances teachers who are unable to find posi- 
tions to teach the subjects for which they had 
been definitely prepared in college, accept the 
first position that comes along. It is the policy 
of the placement service to recommend only 
those teachers whose specific preparation has 
been completed for the position vacant, and no 
effort is made merely to secure a job for a 
teacher. While the service was primarily de- 
signed to assist school districts to find persons 
with definite preparation, its actual operation 
benefits both the teacher and the school district. 

Since the establishment of the placement serv- 
ice, practically every accredited institution of 
higher learning in Pennsylvania has established 
an appointment bureau or placement service. 
There is the closest cooperation between these 
offices and the teacher bureau. When a vacancy 
occurs in any one of the school districts of the 
State, and application has been made to one 
of the institutions for suitable candidates, it 
is not unusual for the appointment bureau to 
notify immediately the placement service in 
order that the best prepared teachers can be 
advised of the vacancy. 

During the past eleven years there has been 
an average of 270 teachers recommended to 
school districts, where otherwise teachers with 
less than standard preparation might have been 
employed. 


The Answer to the Rural Library 
Problem in Pennsylvania 


GERTRUDE MacKINNEY 
Director, State Library 


There are three entire counties in Penn- 
sylvania without a public library. There are 
three other counties with only one small library 
in each county. Twenty-two cities of from 
10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants are without libra- 
ries. More than 2,000,000 people in the rural 
districts are without library service. Penn- 
sylvania’s wealth and industrial output are 
often mentioned, but few realize that Pennsyl- 
vania is second among the states in the num- 
ber of its rural population. To this challenge, 
what is the answer? 

It is well known what a vital part books 
play in the lives of city boys and girls, and yet 
children in the rural districts are to a great 
extent cut off from this stimulus. The need 
exists and the task is to meet this challenge 
with library service for the rural people. It 
is not only believed that the county is the 
logical unit for this service, but it has been 
proved in many states where county libraries 
are well established that the county system 
is the most economical and efficient means of 
bringing book service to everyone regardless 
of the place of residence. 

County libraries were first established in In- 
diana in 1816, and in 1886 in Wyoming, when 
it was still a territory, a county law was 
passed. Michigan made township libraries ob- 
ligatory in 1835. New York started traveling 
library service in 1892 and in less than five 
years both Maryland and Ohio passed laws 
authorizing the establishing of county libraries. 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Minnesota, and California 
soon followed and by 1908 county libraries 
were well established all over the State of 
California. New Jersey was also among the 
leaders of the movement and county library 
laws are now found in all sections of the coun- 
try with the exception of New England, where 
the township is the governmental unit and 
where the township library flourishes. 

Why has Pennsylvania been so far behind 
the other states in establishing this type of 
book service for its rural people? The answer 
is not far to seek when it is known that Penn- 
sylvania ranks forty-eighth among the states 
in its provision for public libraries. Even 
Hawaii takes precedence over the Keystone 
State in establishing county libraries. It is be- 
lieved, however, that a new day has dawned 
for the library movement in Pennsylvania. 
There is now an adequate County Library Law. 
There is also the fact that Pennsylvania is 
a leader among the states in providing State 
aid for county libraries. 

This Library Act, number 329, was signed 
by Governor Gifford Pinchot in June, 1931. 
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It provides State aid for counties of the third 
to eighth class inclusive. Aid is given in pro- 
portion to the amount given by the County 
Commissioners and to the size of the county. 
Counties of the eighth class receive 125 per 
cent of the amount appropriated by the county, 
while counties of the third class receive 20 
per cent, of the fourth 25 per cent, the fifth 
33 per cent, the sixth 50 per cent, and the 
seventh 75 per cent. The maximum State aid 
given to a county in any one year may not ex- 
ceed $2,500. 

Pennsylvania now has five counties which 
are making contributions to the movement for 
county-wide library service: Dauphin, Clinton, 
Lancaster, Pike, and Susquehanna. Last year 
through the schools and stations of these five 
counties, 1,038,447 books were circulated and 
more than 277 rural schools were served. 

From a County Library headquarters col- 
lections of books are sent to all rural schools 
and to branch libraries or deposit stations in 
each town in the county no matter how small. 
The collections of books to schools supplement 
the necessary reference material which each 
school should own. These collections are 
changed at regular intervals or at the request 
of the local librarians, whether school or public. 
All routine work such as cataloguing and mend- 
ing is done at headquarters. The selection of 
books is made by the county librarian and a 
book committee representative of the county 
interests. 

The county as a unit for library service is 
small enough to permit good intensive service 
while it is large enough to bear the cost of 
such service without putting too great a burden 
on anyone, and it includes everyone, whether 
urban or rural. 





Home and School Visitor Licenses 


Attendance police-officers gradually are be- 
coming a thing of the past. In line with prog- 
ress, where they have left the employ of school 
districts, those selected as their successors have 
been largely persons who have prepared them- 
selves to do the work that should be done by 
home and school visitors. The duties of these 
school officials have changed considerably with 
the changing program of studies now found in 
the public schools. 

Years ago when merely reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were taught, pupils became disin- 
terested and juvenile delinquency developed as 
a result of absence from school. Attendance 
officers were employed by school districts mere- 
ly to enforce the compulsory school attendance 
law. Usually such an official visited the home 
of a parent after a child had been absent from 
school the equivalent of three days and served 
notice that the parent would be obliged to pay 
a fine or go to jail unless the child was returned 
to school promptly. 
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With the enlargement and enrichment of the 
curriculum of the school and the employment 
of better prepared teachers, the school attend- 
ance law has become one of the items in the 
modern child accounting program. Home and 
school visitors definitely prepared in the field 
of social welfare and with a knowledge of what 
goes on in the school are being employed by 
school districts instead of the old-time attend- 
ance officer. The home and school visitor in- 
vestigates absences regardless of the cause, 
interprets the school to the home, ascertains 
all the facts in the case, and recommends pos- 
sible solutions. The State council of education 
has provided special certificates for persons 
who desire to qualify as home and school vis- 
itors. All such persons must first hold some 
form of teacher’s license and must also com- 
plete six semester hours in approved courses 
of college grade selected from the following 
list or equivalent in approved courses: applied 
sociology, sociology of educational problems, 
principles of family social work, problems of 
poverty, social problems of the family, social 
control, social hygiene, social maladjustment, 
social psychology, methods of social investiga- 
tion, society and the child, principles and prob- 
lems of child welfare, and school administra- 
tion, including records and reports and school 
law. 

Also it is possible for a person who desires 
to act as a home and school visitor to secure 
a license through the teacher bureau of the 
department of public instruction, Harrisburg, 
after completing four years of approved high 
school preparation and at least two years of 
an approved college or post high school cur- 
riculum, including six semester hours in the 
subjects specified in the preceding paragraph. 
The State will provide opportunities in all the 
Teachers Colleges this summer for those per- 
sons who desire to qualify for this type of 
school work and the colleges and universities 
will offer courses which may be taken by per- 
sons who need this special preparation. 





Districts Receive Aid 


The 1931 General Assembly appropriated 
$1,250,000 for experimental education and for 
the relief of financially handicapped and dis- 
tressed school districts. To May 7 the State 
Council of Education, in administering this 
fund and the State School Fund, had made 
special allocations to school districts in the 
amount of $538,583.14. 

Advancements of the August and Septem- 
ber, 1932, payments of State appropriation to 
202 school districts amounted to $1,442,337.25. 
Loans to 26 school districts totaled $356,800. 





The most important element in success is 
economy—economy of time and money. 
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Departmental News and Views 


At a recent meeting of the Association of 
College Presidents of Pennsylvania, there was 
interesting discussion of the five-year prep- 
aration plan for high school teachers. While 
no action was recorded; it is reported that the 
representatives present favored the proposal. 





From records compiled in the child account- 
ing division of the State department there are 
indications that industrial employment this 
year is taking less than half the number of 
pupils from their desks than was the case two 
years ago. In this interesting sidelight on the 
general unemployment situation, department 
records show that for the quarter ending last 
January 1 there were 11,294 active general 
employment certificates issued, compared with 
27,396 for the corresponding quarter two years 
ago, a 41.2 per cent reduction. 





Pre-professional examinatiens for those who 
desire to obtain equivalent high school certifi- 
cates will be conducted in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, and at county seats on 
June 1, 2, and 3. 


The annual award of the Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship of $600 to a 
Pennsylvania school teacher will be made in 
June by the State Council of Education. The 
scholarship is for advanced study. 





Through the closing of some financial insti- 
tutions many school districts of Pennsylvania 
may lose part of the money accumulated in 
their sinking funds. It is pointed out that 
such losses would not be so great had more 
districts used the serial bond method of financ- 
ing. 





Demands for instruction in Spanish in the 
high schools have been such that the Board of 
Presidents of the State Teachers Colleges has 
authorized those colleges which are fitted to 
prepare teachers in Spanish to institute 
courses of training. 





Building construction costs which approxi- 
mate market conditions existing twenty years 
ago are indicated in the recording of contracts 
awarded recently for school buildings in vari- 
ous parts of the State. 





PoTTSTOWN schools are finishing the school 
year with a satisfactory balance in the treasury, 
and the salaries of teachers will not be reduced 
for next year. The erection of the proposed 
junior high school will not affect the present tax 
rate of 21 mills. 


Special instruction in hotel service training 
was completed recently in ten centers in the 
Pocono Mountain region. This service was re- 
quested by the residents of that district as a 
vocational education project, because the only 
training offered previously was centered in 
other states. This was the first service of its 
kind offered in Pennsylvania. 





Unemployment is helping to bring the public 
library into its own, so far as use of its facili- 
ties is concerned. In the average Pennsyl- 
vania library it is found that book circulation 
has almost doubled in recent months. Enforced 
leisure of many men and women is leading 
communities to open reading rooms and lay 
the foundations for free public libraries. 





Perfect Attendance Record 


Official records submitted to the Department 
of Public Instruction by the school districts of 
the State show that more than 260,000 public 
school pupils were neither absent nor tardy 
during the school year 1930-31. This is the 
best perfect attendance record established by 
Pennsylvania pupils. More pupils maintained 
perfect attendance records in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania during the year than are en- 
rolled in the public schools of each of the fol- 
lowing fifteen States of the United States: 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Wyoming. 

Efforts to maintain perfect attendance rec- 
ords and other efforts to improve attendance 
conditions have raised the percentage of at- 
tendance for the year in all the schools of the 
State to 94. This is the highest percentage 
of attendance achieved at any time by the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. The average 
percentage of attendance during the year 1918- 
19 was 86. At that time in many places pupils 
were not counted as belonging to school until 
they entered. Since that time more exacting 
standards have been established so that a pupil 
is counted as belonging to school as soon as he 
is assigned, whether he attends or not, unless 
an investigation shows that he is deceased, 
has moved from the district, is enrolled in 
another school, is employed upon a general 
employment certificate or an exemption per- 
mit, is past sixteen years of age and has left 
school, has been certified by the medical in- 
spector as permanently incapacitated, or holds 
a superintendent’s certificate showing that he 
has completed the work: of the elementary 
school, resides two miles or more from the 
nearest high school and transportation is not 

(Turn to page 722) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, w ho can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 


other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless 


signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books, 


EvucLiID oR EINSTEIN. J. J. Callahan, president 
of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 310 
pp. The Devin-Adair Company, 23-25 E. 
26th St., N. Y. C. 

A proof of the parallel theory and a critique 
of metageometry. Believing that the so-called 
fifth postulate of Euclid is as capable of valid 
geometric proof as any other proposition of 
traditional geometry, the author, after giving 
a history of the attempts to prove the parallel 
theory for 2,000 years and pointing out that 
the properties of parallel lines are the “rock 
of scandal of elementary geometry,” sums up 
these attempts. by stating that all these at- 
tempts are unsatisfactory and “without the 
necessary rigor of deduction.” He then states 
and demonstrates a new proposition: Jf a 
transversal falling on two straight lines makes 
the alternate-interior angles equal, any equal 
segments of the two lines can be made the 
sides of a parallelogram about the transversal 
as a diagonal. He thus proves that parallel 
lines are equidistant at equidistant points. 

The Paris edition of the. New York Herald 
states: “If Mr. Callahan’s claim that he has 
found a proof of the axiom of parallels is sub- 
stantiated and is free from flaw, non-Euclidean 
geometry will fall to pieces. The validity of 
Einstein’s theories will likewise crumble, as 
relativity is based entirely on geometrics, in 
which the axiom of parallels does not hold 
good.” 


MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE. Edwin W. Pahlow, 
professor of the teaching of history, Ohio 
State University. 854 pp., plus Index of 
24 pp., plus VII Maps. 550 Illustrations. 
Ginn. $2.12 

An introduction to world history for second- 
ary schools, brimful of human interest. The 
six main parts of the book are divided into 
units which are in turn divided into chapters. 

The author addresses the pupil directly and 

treats the people of the past as real men and 

women very like ourselves, facing and solving 
problems very like our own; e.g., he presents 

a modernized version of Caesar as he would 

look today dressed in a cut-a-way and silk hat 

and asks, “Do you know anyone who looks like 


him?” Earlier, he shows a picture of cave 
men making mural drawings and labels it “All 
of us had millions of ancestors very much like 
these early cave men.” Throughout, he shows 
the “relation of history to you.” 


Wor.tp History. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Parker 
Thomas Moon, both of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and John W. Wayland, professor of 
history and social science, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 912 pp. With 
maps and illustrations. Macmillan. $2.20 

A strictly new book, though based in consid- 
erable part on the Ancient and Medieval History 
and the Modern History of Hayes and Moon. 

A continuous story in brief and _ simple 

language for beginners in secondary schools. 

A coherent story of man all the way from the 

earliest age of hunters to the latest age of big 

business, from Neanderthalers and Cro-Mag- 
nons to Bolshevists and Fascists. The authors 
relate the cultural, social, economic, and politi- 
cal civilization of the West to that of China, 

Japan, India, and Europe; and give a record 

of the past of the race as preparation for in- 

telligent life in the current dynamic world. 


PHysiIcs FOR SECONDARY ScHoots. O. M. 
Stewart, B. L. Cushing, and J. R. Towne. 
736 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.72 
A more descriptive view of fundamental 
principles, a careful selection of topics, and 
effective teaching aids combine in this book to 
make physics more understandable and more 
interesting to the secondary-school mind. The 
book treats radio, television, sound pictures, 
and other new applications of physics that are 
now in the public eye, gives an abundance of 
questions and problems, and makes assign- 
ments for investigation which offer opportuni- 
ties for observation or reading for brighter 
students. The six units have energy as the 
linking concept. The illustrations are good, 
the type clear. 


A CuHILp’s Book OF THE TEETH. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Harrison W. Fergu- 
son. 106 pp. World Book Co. $0.68 

In simple prose and rhyme and with color- 
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ful drawings and cartoons the author tells 
children what they should know about their 
teeth. He stresses nutrition, sunshine, exer- 
cise, brushing of the teeth, and periodic visits 
to the dentist. An excellent text-book, supple- 
mentary reader, or home book for third or 
fourth graders. Very young children will un- 
derstand and like the pictures, and profit by 
them. 


Business Dictation. Charles A. Thomas. 
353 pp. Prentice-Hall. $1.40 

A carefully prepared text in business dicta- 
tion with the material divided into four parts 
ranging from beginning dictation to senior dic- 
tation. The author introduces the “stroke- 
word,” a stroke-word equaling two shorthand 
strokes. With the use of the stroke-word, long 
words are broken into smaller units, and in 
some cases two or more short words count as 
one, thus the writing intensity of the material 
remains the same no matter what the syllabic 
intensity may be. Small figures placed at 
intervals just above the body of the material 
indicate the number of stroke-words. Phrases 
and vocabulary are printed at the end of each 
section for the convenience of the teacher when 
giving review drills. 


LITERARY ADVENTURES IN A MODERN WORLD. 
Edited by M. David Hoffman, head of de- 
partment of English, Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia. 441 pp. Harpers 

The material in this book represents a cross- 
section of contemporary life and thought, is an 
expression of life in our machine age. These 
literary adventures by such well-known authors 
as John Masefield, Rudyard Kipling, Zane Grey, 

Conan Doyle. H. G. Wells, Theodore Roosevelt, 

and Henry Ford, are arranged under four 

headings: Contacts With Life; Imaginary Ad- 
ventures; Real Experiences of Interesting 

People, and a World of Scientific Achievement. 

The text is designed to meet the needs of a 

high school English literature course for one 

or two years, depending upon the number of 
hours a week devoted to it. 


Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. 
Ge OM 
CHINESE FABLES AND FOLK SToRIES. Mary 
H. Davis and Chow-Leung. $0.44 
First CourRSE IN ALGEBRA. Joseph A. Ny- 
berg. $1.24 
JOHN AND JEAN. 
Gladys Simpson. 
JUDY’S OCEAN VOYAGE. 
$0.60 
TREASURE CHEST OF SONGS. 
Hesser and Bessie S. Dustman. 


Eloise D. Pickard and 
$0.48 
Doris Bernstein. 


Ernest G. 
$0.96 
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WATER, AIR AND SOUND. Book I. HEAT 
AND HEALTH. Book II. Frank Reh. 


$0.60 each 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
1815 To 1932. Henry W. Littlefield. 


$0.75 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., IN. YoiGs 
MicroBE HuNTERS. Edited by Harry G. 
Grover. $1.20 
D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 


Intermediate Cul- 
Charles R. 


GREAT MEN OF FRANCE. 
tural French Reader. 
Bagley. 

Troquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 

THE MorrRISON SPELLER FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHoots. J. Cayce Morrison 

THE MorrisON WorK Book IN SPELLING. 
J. Cayce Morrison 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH WorK Books. Books 
I&II. P. H. Deffendall. $0.28 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., 86 E. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 
THE WoruLp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA ANNUAL 


FOR 1931. Edited by S. Edgar Farqu- 
har. $1 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. 
Den OR 
WESTWARD TO THE PACIFIC. Marion G. 
Clark. $1.20 


Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 

NEW PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING. Geor- 
gine Burchill, Wm. L. Ettinger, Edgar 





D. Shimer, and Nathan Peyser. $0.72 
Pertinent Pamphlets 
THE PRINCIPAL AND His CoMMUNITY.  Elev- 


enth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Published by 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 498 pp. 
The Eleventh Yearbook represents an adven- 
ture from regular procedure by entering into 
a new field, namely—school-community con- 
tacts. It starts with the principal’s community 
relationships. The carefully selected material 
shows results of a national survey of school 
communities; how home contacts are made; 
some of the progressive parent-teacher move- 
ments; best methods of school publicity; how 
service clubs can help; and how to utilize gov- 
ernmental agencies. Some of the outstanding 
contributors to this worth-while edition are 
William John Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Frank Cody, superintend- 
ent of schools, Detroit, Michigan; Geline Mac- 
Donald Bowman, president, National Federa- 
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tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; William Dow Boutwell, chief, editorial 
division, United States Office of Education; 
and F. C. Borgeson, School of Education, New 
York University. 


A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE LEARNING 
OF FRENCH VOCABULARY. The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Education, 
No. 18. Louise C. Seibert, Goucher Col- 
lege. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Md. $1.50 

A comparison of findings with those ob- 
tained by other institutions in the field of learn- 
ing and retention. The experiments deal with 
studying aloud vs. studying silently; associated 
pairs vs. context; the whole method vs. part 
method; optimum distribution of relearnings; 
recitation vs. reading. 


THE BASES OF LEARNING, Frank N. Freeman; 
CO-OPERATION AS A STABILIZING FORCE IN 
AGRICULTURE, Chris lL. Christensen; 
CREDIT AS A SOCIAL INSTRUMENT, Harold 
Reed; DIFFICULTIES IN LEARNING, Walter 
F. Dearborn; EFFECTS OF PUNISHMENT 
AND OF REWARD, Edward L. Thorndike; 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: THEIR MEAS- 
UREMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE, V. A. C. Hen- 
mon; INDUSTRIAL PsycHOoLoGy, Edward L. 
Thorndike, Elton Mayo, Morris S. Viteles, 
L. J. O’Rourke, and Walter V. Bingham; 
LAND UTILIZATION, M. L. Wilson; LISTEN- 
ER’S HANDBOOK, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Civic Education by Radio; 
LISTENER’S NOTEBOOK; AMERICAN LABOR 
AND THE NATION, MACHINES AND MONOT- 
ONY, Morris S. Viteles; PRIMARIES AND 
THE MACHINERY OF THEIR OPERATION, 
Charles E. Merriam; THE PROBLEM OF 
WoRKING TOGETHER, Elton Mayo; THE 
PsYCHOLOGY OF MUSICAL SKILLS, Carl E. 
Seashore; PSYCHOLOGY OF READING, 
Charles H. Judd; THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE COMING NATIONAL ELECTIONS, Wil- 
liam B. Munro; THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL ELECTIONS, William B. 
Munro; TECHNOLOGY AND BiG BUSINESS, 
Harlow S. Person; TRENDS TowarD Con- 
CENTRATION, Harry W. Laidler. National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


CONCRETE LEARNING. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE STATUS OF TEACHER TRAINING IN THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Penn State Studies in Education No. 3. 
Harry E. Vannatta. School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 


Stupy HINntTs FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 
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A Stupy oF TECHNICAL INSTITUTES, Summary 
Report. Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Copies of the 
report are available from the Lancaster 
Press, Lancaster, Pa. $1 each 

TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT AND OF THE TREASURER. The Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: AcApIA Na- 
TIONAL PARK, MAINE, AND WIND AND 
CAVE NATIONAL PARK, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Department of Interior; RETAIL PRICES, 
Department of Labor; A STUDY OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MILITARY IN- 
STRUCTION IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
Ralph C. Bishop, Department of Interior. 





Uneconomic School Buying 
(From page 684) 
to them such products as may suit their school 
needs, the results are very much better than 
when the board itself attempts so to function. 
The cost of selling will be reduced in propor- 
tion to the increase of this practice by boards 
of education and the degree to which limited 
competition is substituted for mass competition. 


What is Economic Buying 

Economic buying does not mean buying at a 
low figure. It does mean the elimination of 
unnecessary expense in examination and selec- 
tion of products desired by the board of edu- 
cation or their representatives. It means the 
delegation of authority to investigate and to 
recommend to some school official who, by 
training and experience, is a judge of values. 
It means the elimination of local influence in 
the selection of supplies or equipment; the 
elimination of graft practiced by local agents, 
and while not countenanced openly by boards 
of education, at least in too many cases con- 
doned. 

It means the elimination of dilatory prac- 
tices of frequent postponement of lettings for 
trivial causes; the elimination of unbusiness- 
like practices of the “Jewing process” by pit- 
ting one representative against another purely 
for unwarranted price concessions. It also 
means the selective process of buying, of going 
to established and experienced sources of sup- 
ply. The same results will be secured from five 
sources as from fifty, and the cost is less. 

Business is making a desperate effort to rise 
to a high plane of ethics, to produce an honest 
product for an honest dollar, to eliminate all 
unnecessary expense and overhead, and to that 
end the buyer should extend a glad hand be- 
cause to him it will mean safer buying.—School 
Executives Magazine, September, 1931 
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High School Scholarships 
(From page 710) 
ing which affect health as well as morale. The 
day Bill turned up at school looking as shabby 
as customary but not in his usual health, in- 
vestigation followed. Because of unemploy- 
ment the mother was so far back in her rent 
that she dared not use much gas either for 
cooking or hot water. (Gas was included in 
the apartment rent.) Bill had been getting 
on as best he could with uncooked or quickly 
cooked meals and no hot water for bathing. 

How can a student do good work when there 
are harassing difficulties at home? Ethel had 
slumped in her school work. Always an “Ex- 
cellent” student, what was the trouble? Due to 
part time or no work the family resources were 
so low that there were constant nervousness 
and quarreling between the mother and father. 
Each tried to get work but failed. Each blamed 
the other. Home was cold and gloomy and the 
children frequently went supperless to bed. 
Ethel was older now. She felt the misery and 
responsibility of her parents. Perhaps she 
ought to help more. In study hour and when 
not actually concentrated on a problem in 
class her mind wandered to the home worries. 

Last winter was bad enough but this 
promised to be worse so Mary’s married brother 
and married sister brought their families and 
doubled up in her mother’s third story. The 
warm kitchen was the battle ground for three 
generations and three families and because 
the electricity bill had to be kept down, re- 
treat into another room was not possible. Fred, 
15, sought refuge with undesirable companions 
outside the home, and Mary, 16, struggled in 
all the confusion with college preparatory 
work and wondered whether life was worth 
while. 

These problems and more are some of the 
aftermath of unemployment. Schools and so- 
cial agencies have long recognized the value 
of the scholarship plan for tiding over spe- 
cially able students—those who might have 
to go to work immediately at the earliest 
school leaving age and thereby lose out in train- 
ing and preparation not only for their in- 
dividual interests but for family and com- 
munity support ten years hence, when another 
industrial depression might catch them as 
“unskilled or casual laborers, the first to be 
laid off.” 

And in the face of the downward slide of 
standards of living, of hectic efforts to meet 
actual relief problems, these same schools and 
social agencies are trying hard to hold to the 
principles of scholarship administration, of 
unhurried interviews with students, of time 
for planning with students about future study, 
future jobs. They realize the importance not 
only of the duties of cooperation with school 
and health officials, of appreciating home situ- 
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ations, but also of the recreational and leisure 
side of life. For good citizenship and all 
round living a boy or girl must have the power 
and the spirit to meet whatever comes. 





Perfect Attendance Record 
(From page 718) 


furnished. During the month for which data 
have been tabulated recently the percentage of 
attendance was 96. 

Although the enrolment in the public schools 
has increased, the tardy marks and unlawful 
absences have been reduced so that during the 
entire year there has been less than one tardy 
mark per pupil and there has been less than 
one-half day of unlawful absence per pupil. 
The total days of absence due to all causes 
decreased from 25,288,417% during the year 
1922-23 to 18,756,986 during the year 1929-30, 
a decrease of 25.7 per cent. 





Therein the cherubim spread out their wings, 
that the intellect of the students may ascend 
and look from pole to pole, from the east and 
west, from the north and from the south. 
Therein the mighty and incomprehensible God 
himself is apprehensibly contained and wor- 
shipped; therein is revealed the nature of 
things celestial, terrestrial, and infernal; there- 
in are discerned the laws by which every state 
is administered, the offices of the celestial hier- 
archy are distinguished and the tyrannies of 
demons described, such as neither the ideas of 
Plato transcend nor the chair of Cato con- 
tained. In books I find the dead as if they 
were alive; in books I foresee things to come; 
in books warlike affairs are set forth; from 
books come forth the laws of peace. All things 
are corrupted and decay in time; Saturn ceases 
not to devour the children that he generates; 
all the glory of the world would be buried in 
oblivion, unless God had provided mortals with 
the remedy of books. Alexander, the conqueror 
of the earth; Julius, the invader of Rome and 
of the world, who, the first in war and arts, 
assumed universal empire under his single rule, 
faithful Fabricus and stern Cato would now 
have been unknown to fame, if the aid of books 
had been wanting. Towers have been razed 
to the ground; cities have been overthrown; 
triumphal arches have perished from decay; 
nor can either pope or king find any means of 
more easily conferring the privilege of per- 
petuity than by books. The book that he has 
made renders its author this service in return, 
that so long as the book survives its author 
remains immortal and cannot die, as Ptolemy 
declares in the Prologue to his Almagest: He 
is not dead, he says, who has given life to 
science,—The Philobiblon, 
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WiLuiAM D. LANDIS, director of the training 
school, State Teachers College, Kutztown, has 
resigned to accept the superintendency of 
Whitehall Township, succeeding the late W. F. 
Heilman. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, school of education, 
Pennsylvania State College, and J. J. Osuna, 
dean of the school of education, University of 
Porto Rico, will exchange positions the first 
semester of 1932-33. Their families will ex- 
change homes during the period. Dr. Champ- 
lin will give courses in history of education 
and educational psychology at Rio Piedros; 
Dr. Osuna will give similar courses at State 
College. 


HARRIET J. LINK, principal of the Jones 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed principal of the Kensington High 
School for Girls. Dr. Link is a graduate of 
the high school for girls, Temple University, 
and took graduate work at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where she was awarded the de- 
gree of Ph.D. She has had twenty-two years’ 
experience in the school system. 


ELMER W. CRESSMAN will succeed Dr. Link 
at the Jones Junior High Schocl. Mr. Cress- 
man has had seventeen years’ experience in 
the school system. He was formerly principal 
of the Disston elementary school. 


HELEN DEAN KING, assistant professor in 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, 
University of Pennsylvania, is coreceiver of 
the $2,000 Ellen Richards research prize 
awarded annually by the Association to Aid 
Scientific Research by Women. Anna J. Can- 
non, astronomer of the Harvard Observatory, 
shares the prize. 


Mrs. HERBERT HOOVER, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters and humanities from 
the College of Wooster last month when she 
went to Wooster to witness a pageant depict- 
ing 125 years of progress of the town where 
her great-grandfather was a pioneer. 


JOHN KLAHR, a member of the senior class 
of Schuylkill Haven High School, has been 
neither tardy nor absent from school for 
twelve years, 


EDWIN MARKHAM, noted poet, author of 
“The Man With the Hoe,” recently celebrated 
his eightieth birthday at a reception tendered 
him by the Poets’ Guild of America in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The feature of the anniversary 
celebration was the presentation to the poet 
of his portrait, painted by Mrs. J. W. Crabtree, 
wife of Secretary Crabtree of the N. E. A. 


DAN R. Kovar, chairman of the pageant 
committee of Uniontown schools, tells how a 
school pageant should be produced in an inter- 
esting article in the April issue of the The 
High School Teacher. 


Cyrus ROTHERMEL, teacher of languages in 
Fleetwood High School for the past seventeen 
years, was honored at a testimonial dinner on 
April 28. Mr. Rothermel, who is seventy years 
of age, has taught in the schools of Berks 
County for thirty-eight years. He received 
many beautiful gifts presented by the teachers 
and directors of Fleetwood schools. 


FIVE PENNSYLVANIA educators are included 
among the beneficiaries of awards totaling 
$60,000 made to fifty-two scholars for the ad- 
vancement of research in the humanities by 
the Committee on Fellowships and Grants of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Included in the list of committee grants were: 


N1TA L. BUTLER, associate professor of Greek 
and Latin, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
for a corpus of Pompeian Paintings. 

LESLIE Hotson, professor of English, Haver- 
ford College, for research in the English public 
records relating to the lives of Elizabethan 
poets and dramatists. 

FISKE KIMBALL, director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, for a study of the origins of 
the Louis XV style. 

NATHANIEL J. REICH, professor of Egyp- 
tology, Dropsie College, for works in Egyptian 
prosopography of Thebes and Memphis of the 
Ptolemaic and early Roman period. 

Sotomon L. Skoss, instructor in Arabic, 
Dropsie College, for a critical edition of the 
Hebrew-Arabic dictionary of the Bible by the 
Karaite David ben Abraham al-fasi. 


Kart TINSLEY WAUGH was inaugurated as 
the nineteenth president of Dickinson College, 
June 3. 
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CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor of educa- 
tion at Pennsylvania State College, presents 
some challenges to educators in an article, 
“Secondary Education for Our American De- 
mocracy,” printed in the April issue of The 
High School Teacher. 


RALPH E. RupiIsILL, formerly district super- 
intendent of schools of German Township, is 
now a practising attorney with the firm of 
Robinson and Robinson, Uniontown. In addi- 
tion to this profession, Mr. Rudisill is super- 
vising principal of the North Union Township 
schools, a school director in German Township, 
and school attorney for Nicholson Township. 


C. H. GORDINIER, a member of the faculty 
of State Teachers College at Millersville for 
eighteen years and president the last eleven 
years of that period, has recently purchased 
the Central Teachers Agency, Harrisburg, and 
will serve as its manager. This agency was 
conducted for seventeen years by the late 
John S. Arnold up to the time of his death 
March 22, 1931. 


A PIONEER in the field of educational in- 
terpretation is the Junior Fourth Estate, pub- 
lications honor society of Abington High 
School, which has recently been authorized to 
organize and release all the publicity for the 
school. Members of the group, meeting in 
daily conference, arrange for news check-ups 
of all activities connected with the school, tele- 
phone and mail contacts with school news, 
feature and sports editors of local weeklies 
and Philadelphia dailies, and assume responsi- 
bility for a continuous flow of school news in- 
terpreted according to the finest traditions of 
journalism and the highest ideals of character 
and conduct. 


THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT of the Central Ju- 
nior High School, Allentown, sponsored a con- 
cert on March 3 and 4 which was attended by 
approximately 2,000 people. The proceeds of 
the concert were used to purchase uniforms 
for the school band. Mae A. Ruhe and Henry 
A. Soltys directed the concert with coopera- 
tion from the high school principal, Louis E. 
Dieruff, and the entire teaching staff of the 
school. 


DERRY TOWNSHIP consolidated schools con- 
ducted a kindergarten as a part of the public 
school unit this year. Four sessions were held 
daily. Seventy-two pupils were enrolled under 
the supervision of two teachers. This gives 
the township a complete school unit from kin- 
dergarten to adult education. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE observed its fifty-sixth an- 
niversary on April 15. State Superintendent 
James N. Rule made the principal address on 
“The Depression and the Schools of Tomorrow” 
at the Founders Day exercises and was pre- 
sented the degree of Doctor of Letters by Presi- 
dent Charles C. Ellis. Robert L. Kelly, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges, brought greetings on the occasion and 
made an illuminating address the next day at 
the educational conference on the subject, “The 
Renaissance of the American College.” 


THE HAVERFORD INSTITUTE of International 
Relations will hold a twelve-day course on in- 
ternational relations for public and private 
school teachers, ministers, field and local peace 
workers, and others interested in promoting 
world peace June 13-25 at Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. Experts in the field will pre- 
sent the problems of peace and war in daytime 
classes and evening lectures. The cost of the 
course for room, board, and tuition is $35, and 
enrolment will be limited to 150 people. A 
limited number of day students may enroll for 
$10 per person. 


PoRTER TOWNSHIP, Reinerton, has 100 per 
cent membership in national, state, and county 
teachers’ associations. 


THREE MEMBERS of the graduating class of 
Factoryville High School have not missed a 
day of school in the entire twelve years of 
attendance. Twoof them attended rural school 
and had to travel two miles each day to attend 
high school. The boys are: Kenneth Palmiter, 
Kenneth Seamans, and Stark Hartman. 


A COMPLIMENTARY RECITAL was given in Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, Friday 
evening, April 1, by Elsie M. McDowell, assist- 
ant supervisor in the South Side High School; 
H. David Randall, instructor, Liberty High 
School, and I. H. Bartholomew, director of 
music, Bethlehem schools. The recital was 
complimentary to the Lehigh Valley Arts As- 
sociation. 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY teachers at their 
institute in December voted to become a 100% 
unit next year in the N. E. A. With similar 
action by the teachers of Montgomery and 
Lancaster counties, we hope to maintain Penn- 
sylvania’s rightful place in 1932 at the head 
of the states in professional membership. 


A SIXTH HOSPITAL ROOM for the use of 
teachers and clerical assistants of the Phila- 
delphia schools has been endowed through the 
bequest of Laura H. Cadwallader, late head 
of the commerce department of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


ARE MADE IN 


5 QUALITIES OF MATERIAL 


Priced from $8.00 to $18.00 per M. 
Placing them within the reach of any School Board 


MAKE THE BOOKS NOW IN USE 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


























JoHN E. Morcan Day was celebrated as 
Wyoming County Field Day on the Tunkhan- 
nock Fair Grounds, Saturday, May 7. Nichol- 
son High School won the cup awarded the 
school for having the most points in the events 
of the day. At 6:30 in the evening a banquet 
at Martin’s-on-the-Trail was given in Super- 
intendent Morgan’s honor. Over one hundred 
teachers and guests were present. 


THE GEOGRAPHY CLUB of Western Pennsyl- 
vania elected the following officers at its meet- 
ing on April 16: 

President, Charlotte Truby, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Edna Gray, Slippery Rock 

Secretary-Treasurer, Elsie S. Hofer, Rogers 
School, Pittsburgh 

Assistant Secretary, Eleanor Grimm, Spring 
Garden School, Pittsburgh 

Executive Board, Mrs. Nancy W. Grimes, 
California; Erna Grassmuck, Indiana; 
Frank H. Remaley, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Allegheny County; Jennie Wat- 
son, McKeesport; Harriet Carter, Frick 
Training School, Pittsburgh 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its founding May 17 
and 18. 


J. GILBERT QUICK, registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, was elected president of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
at its annual April meeting in Chicago. 


A POSTHUMOUS VOLUME of the writings of 
the late Professor Frederick Gordon Bonser 
of Columbia University has been compiled by 
Mrs. Bonser and a committee of the Teachers 
College faculty, and published by the Bureau 
of Publications under the title “Life Needs and 
Education.” In addition to twenty-six pro- 
fessional articles the volume contains three out- 
standing examples of Dr. Bonser’s more liter- 
ary efforts; namely, My ArT CREED, MEANINGS 
AND Moops IN Music, and THE GREATEST SAT- 
ISFACTIONS. Copies of this book may be pur- 
chased at cost for two dollars each from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


THREE PENNSYLVANIA BOYS were among the 
winners of 52 Boy Scout scholarships from the 
Harmon Educational Foundation: Vincent E. 
Bender, 17, Annville; John L. Brewster, 19, 
Scranton; and Charles Throckmorton, 19, 
Canonsburg. Each award entitles its winner 
to $100 toward an education and the right to 
borrow without indorsement other sums from 
the Harmon Foundation. 
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LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 


Ursinus College offers for sale second-hand 
tables for work in Biology and Chemistry 
from laboratories to be vacated after June 
10, 1932. Part of this equipment is in very 
good condition. For further information, write 
or call at Executive Offices, Bomberger Hall, 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 















GREAT 
RNORTHERN|N 
HiG@i kf 


JACKSON BLVD..DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO 







for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation — who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 


Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 








New 
Low Rates 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 
ROOMS $350 Up 


Parlor suites at equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 










Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 











Fixed Price’? Meals 
Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - + 35¢ ‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - + SOc Luncheon - + + 75¢ 
Dinner - - - - 85c Dinner - + - - 


Fountain Room 


$1 
Luncheon - + + 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L. THORNTON, 

Vice President and Manager 

Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 


TUNKHANNOCK SCHOOLS presented its first 
May Day Pageant on Monday, May 2, 1932. 
Helen Davies, supervisor of music, and Russell 
Crosby, director of physical education, with the 
splendid cooperation of the entire faculty, di- 
rected the pageant. At dawn heralds an- 
nounced the activities of the day, first of which 
was the May morning breakfast served at the 
high school gymnasium. This was followed by 
a school parade. The afternoon program con- 
sisted of the coronation of the May Queen, 
folk dances, gymnastic pyramids, and special 
tumbling by senior boys. At six o’clock the 
junior and senior classes gathered in the 
banquet hall where all paid homage to their 
Queen. 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE commemorated its 
founding a hundred years ago by appropriate 
exercises May 26 to 30. 


Derry TOWNSHIP consolidated schools had 
evening school for the first time this year. 
Courses were offered in bookkeeping, drafting, 
advanced and elementary electricity, home- 
making, machine shop, printing, mathematics, 
and typewriting. Two hundred and seven en- 
rolled and 137 received credit. Earle Mark- 
ley was director of the school. 


THE DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS of the Na- 
tional Education Association is sponsoring the 
second national high school paper editorial 
project, as a means of promoting the interpre- 
tation of education and the schools to students 
and the public. Editors of all high school pub- 
lications printing editorials are invited to sub- 
mit some of the best editorials of the year on 
subjects relating to education and the schools. 
Enrolment blanks and other information may 
be had upon request to the Division of Publi- 
cations, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Whither Bound Geography? 


Next to the three R’s, geography is regarded 
as one of the most fundamental branches of 
elementary education. It also holds a minor 
place in the high school curriculum and re- 
cently is being widely taught in the colleges 
and universities of the country. 

The first period of geography may be called 
the locational period, the second the physical 
geography period, the third may be termed 
the period of rational geography. The last- 
mentioned concept still continues and is prom- 
inent in nearly all textbooks. Geographers 
are almost a unit in agreeing that the casual 
idea should remain prominent in geographi- 
cal literature. Perhaps this third contribution 
has been the most significant of all the contri- 
butions which have been made in the last half 
century, or perhaps a much longer time. 
Twenty or twenty-five years ago there arose 
a demand that the curriculum of schools and 
colleges should be socialized, and geography 
has participated in that socializing process. 

The more recent efforts at reform have 
been directed to the method of organizing and 
teaching geography. 

Advocates of the problem method have ob- 
tained a hearing. This method became prom- 
inent some fifteen or twenty years ago. The 
problem plan was urged because it was believed 
that the solving of a geographical problem 
would appeal to pupils and stimulate them to 
think and reason as well as to memorize. This 
recommendation was a real contribution to bet- 
ter geographical methods, but the problem as 
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a sole method of teaching has not proved ac- 
ceptable though it still remains an important 
element in the teaching of geography. 

A little later the project method of teaching 
obtained a hearing. By some advocates the 
problem and project methods were combined 
into the project-problem method. The project 
usually involved a somewhat prolonged time 
devoted to a project-problem during which 
many kinds of things, including handwork, were 
done. It was an effort to motivate geography 
through the medium of manual activity. I be- 
lieve this was also a forward step in the evo- 
lution of American geographical methods. 
These three concepts, namely the type study, 
the geographical problem, and the geographical 
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’ project, led naturally into what is now called | 


the unit method of teaching geography.—R. H. | 


Whitbeck, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis, 





In Lincoln there was always some quality 


that fastened him to the people and taught | 
them to keep time to the music of his heart. | 


—David Swing. 





Necrology 


HELEN LOUISE Troy of Homestead, a teacher 
in the Mifflin Township schools, Allegheny 
County, died March 30. 


Mary JANE DAVIES, public school teacher of 
Mount Carmel, died May 2. 


Vina A. SWEENEY, teacher of mathematics 
in DuBois High School for thirty-five years, 
died April 14. Miss Sweeney retired from ac- 
tive service in June, 1930, after half a century 
of teaching. Before teaching in the high school 
she taught in grade schools in DuBois and in 
country schools in the vicinity. 


CLAUDE B. Hacy, for twenty-six years 
teacher of physics and general science, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, died April 26 after 
collapsing of a cerebral hemorrhage in the 
school. Mr. Hagy was also head of the depart- 
ment of engineering at Drexel Institute eve- 
ning school. 


KATHARINE M. HANLEY, for fifty years a 
teacher in the Franklin school, Chester, died 
March 138, following an attack of pneumonia. 


MICHAEL J. KANE, 77, for many years prin- 
cipal of the Coal Township High School, 
Northumberland County, died April 13. Mr. 
Kane was retired in 1925. 


H. MILTon RortuH, 66, superintendent of 
Adams County schools, 1899 to 1922, died at 
his home in Gettysburg April 12. 
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... for bills... for a trip 


ae for summer courses 


Cash Loans 
up to *300 


start to repay next fall... 





HEN the school term ends, let it end 
your debt worries. Leave for your vaca- 
tion at ease about money matters and with 
your credit clear. Or start your summer 
school with a mind free to make the most 
of your studies. Household offers the way. 


Confidential loans on your signature 
The special Household plan for school 
teachers provides up to $300 immediately 
on your signature alone. School boards, 
friends, or relatives are not informed. Up to 
20 months is allowed for repayment in sums 
to fit your salary ... with no payments on 
the principal during the summer vacation. 
The cost is as low as the economies of our 
large volume can make it. 

The entire transaction can be quickly 
completed entirely by mail if you prefer. 
Just mail the coupon . . . no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 
ALTOONA, Sth Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 
CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 
530 Market Street 
EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 
ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 
Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT, 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 


Se eeeecessssssessseseesssseseese 


NEWCASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
6thFL., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 
READING, 2nd Floor, 
526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, 
Miners Bank Bldg. 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
Bldg. 


NBME Wo. cccccccccccccccccccccetccceccccescccccecscecscose 
CNN 6 cnc ciwsisvodedsnucssedverdees 4D cccccacscecccoces e 
Home Photte ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccece 
Amount I wish to borrow $...esececees My salary is$.ccecsceee 
Tteach Abovccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccececocccce 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Of put me to any expense 
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HELEN E. BORLAND 
HELEN ELIZABETH BORLAND of Butler died 
October 29, 1931, after a two months’ illness 
of typhuid fever. She had taught eight years 
in the Institute Hill school of Butler County. 


In Memory of 

The Members of the Staff of the Pittsburgh 

Public Schools who have died within 
the past year 

CHARLES B. ALLISON, JR., assistant to super- 
intendent of buildings, Administration 
Building 

RaLPpH C. ATKINSON, teacher, Fifth Avenue 
High 

Mrs. V. B. BENNETT, retired, Moorhead 

MARGARET B. CAMPBELL, teacher, Esplen 

Mrs. ALICE M. CARMALT, member of board of 
education 

Mary B. FERGUSON, principal, Woods Run 

Mrs. ELIZABETH HARBAUGH, retired, Homewood 

ANNA WILKINS HEZLEP, clerk, Peabody High 

A. L. Hope, retired, Brushton-Crescent 

Etta R. Lewis, teacher, James E. Rogers 

ANNE M. Lyons, teacher, Liberty 

MarRTHA M. PATTERSON, teacher, Linden 

NETTIE M. Pratt, teacher, James E. Rogers 

Mrs. LAuRA J. RAMSAY, teacher, Moorhead 

LouIsE H. Root, teacher, Schenley High 

Mary M. Ross, teacher, Langley High 

Mrs. ETHEL ROWLANDS, teacher, South Hills 
High 

GEORGE A. SPINDLER, retired, Latimer—East 
Park 

MINNIE Mary STEPHAN, supervisor, Art De- 
partment . 

JOHN L. TAYLOR, teacher, Frick Training ; 

CAROLINE VON DERAU, teacher, Troy Hill~\~ 
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June, 1932 


FREDA WUTTKE, teacher, Quentin Roosevelt 

Rev. GEORGE D. GossarD, 64, president of 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, died April 
17 in Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, from 
a heart attack. 





Calendar 
Enter these dates in your diary. 
1932 

June 22-24—First Annual Convention on Crea- 
tive Writing, sponsored by The Amer- 
ican High School Journal, Washington, 
D. C. Headquarters: Hotel Washington 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 

tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Pennsylvania 

Headquarters: Madison Hotel, Pennsyl- 

vania Luncheon, 12:00 m., Monday, 

June 27, Madison Hotel, $1.25 

30-July 2—State Vocational Conference, 

Eagles Mere 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

July 26-29—Institute of Urban Problems, 
Pennsylvania State College 

July 29-August 12—Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Nice, 
France 

August 2-4—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

October 6, 7—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven 

October 11-18—Biennial Convention of Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, York 

October 14-15—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Grove City 

October 21-22—Eastern Convention District, 
Reading 

October 28-29—Personnel Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 

November 7-13—American Education Week 

November 9, 10—Education Congress, Harris- 
burg 

November 24-26—Annual Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

December 27-29—State Convention, P.S.E.A., 
Harrisburg 


June 


1933 
February 25-March 2—Department of Super- 
intendence, N.E.A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
March 3, 4—Northeastern Convention District, 
Scranton 
March 8-11—Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
6-8—Western Convention District and 
Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 
7, 8—Southern Convention District. 
Lebanon 


April 
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